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Next Month— 


“Strengthening Family 
Life” is to be the theme for 
the October issue. It is intro- 
duced by Winifred Bain’s 
editorial, “Family Reunion,” 
and developed by five con- 
tributors who deal with the 
needs of family life today, 
the changes that are taking 
place in the family pattern 
and how these changes have 
been brought about, the 
home as a cultural unit, and 
the mutual responsibilitics 
of the community and the 
family for the happiness and 
welfare of the people who 
live within them, 


Bricf articles describing 
how parents are cooperating 
with the schools in planning 
and carrying out better pro- 
grams for the children com- 
plete the emphasis upon the 
theme of the issue. Among 
the contributors are Joseph 
Folsom, Lawrence Frank, 
Muriel Brown, Bernice 
Moore, Katharine Taylor and 
Ruth Kearns. 


The usual departments— 
reviews and news—will con- 
tain items of general interest 
and help. 


EXTRA COPIES — Orders for 
qrasions icp this issue must be 
920 L Sereet, N. W., Washing. 
ton 1, C. by the tenth of 


the month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201—16th ST. N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Cnly Education Can Build a Democracy 














Democracy’s Strength: 
The Teachers 


E TEACHERS FACE A PRESENT when the whole world is in flux. 
When even our best statesmen cannot foresee what may happen in 
the tomorrow. When the very future of the democratic way of life 
may depend upon how our international leaders handle any one of several 
major social problems. When new economic, social, and political paths 
have to be cut. When we must pin our faith on the vision, courage, and 
ingenuity of pioneers who can envisage the needs and plan for the welfare 
of all peoples, everywhere. When the success of such pioneer leadership 
depends upon the enlightenment of a followship which is highly organized 
and vocal. When untrained minds and undisciplined hearts are not only 
a social and economic burden but a serious threat to a democratic society. 
This is the period in which we teach. What, then, shall be our role? 
That teachers hold a strategic position in today’s rapidly changing 
world none will deny. To say that the future of democracy is in their 
laps, however, would seem to be an extravagant statement. But is it? 
Many nations are concerned as to whether or not America will be able to 
preserve a democratic form of government, and our political leaders are 
beginning to realize that, in the last analysis, the teachers may be the 
ones to determine it. They are recognizing that while armies, navies, and 
air forces can defend, only education can build a democracy. Democracy 
is not an institution which can be inherited from our forefathers but 
is a way of life which must be learned anew by each child of each genera- 
tion. Furthernaore, our political leaders realize that the elementary school 
is the only publicly supported institution which has an opportunity to 
develop democratic patterns of thinking, acting, and feeling at a period 
when American citizens are most susceptible to such ideals and practices. 
To this goal each teacher can make an invaluable contribution. 


HE VALUE OF TEACHING and of education has been lifted to a new 

high by the modern science of a global war. The army could not use 

the illiterate, and only the better educated had much chance to be- 
come commissioned officers and leaders of men. The masses will demand 
better guidance and more equality of opportunities for their children. 
Teachers of these times have an opportunity through the guidance of 
parents and the professional counselling of community agencies to release 
innate powers and organized forces for democratic practices in home, com- 
munity, state and nation. In fact, those who teach the nation’s children 
and youth can turn the tide—for democracy or for autocracy. 
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To the strengthening of democracy, may we as members of a pro- 
fessional organization (38,000 strong) set our faces toward a program 
of action for children which shall not be limited to those communities 
in which we now have branches but will be for children everywhere— 
regardless of race, color, or creed. For the rich and the poor, the rural 
and the urban, the handicapped and the gifted, the children under six 
and over six, and those yet unborn may “we put in the plow to plant 
the great hereafter” of a democratic world, now.—Maycie K. Southall, 
president, Association for Childhood Education, and professor of education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


If Children Cry 


By ELEANOR MALLay SMITH 


A child is hurt in China and children in England cry. 
But ’till all the world’s in tears, 

Man never questions why. 

His child at home is loved and fed, 

He has the best of care; 

He doesn’t have the worry of when his meal or where. 
He isn’t bound to work in mines 

Nor fall upon his face to miss the metal bits 

That fly from bombs which leave their trace. 


But when in still of night there comes a force to harm his child 
No longer does he sit content, 

No longer is he mild. 

By then the fire is out of hand, 

The flame has grown too strong, 

No watchers came to put it out; it had its way too long. 

Man cannot hope to stop this blaze that he himself let grow, 

Until he’s felt its whipping tongue, 

Till half the world’s laid low. 


And yet we know it’s not this man, nor any of his age, 
Who'll pay the full cost of this fire, 

Who'll feel its fullest rage. 

It’s not the one who closed his eyes 

And let the flame rage high 

But it’s his child—the one at home—who had no cause to cry. 
He'll have to suffer for the fact 

His parents closed their ears to other children’s sobbing, 

To other children’s tears. 


There'll come a time when man has learned 

That all are his concern. 

A fire set across the sea 

Will cause his house to burn. 

If children cry in China, then children in England must cry 
And all the children of the world, unless man questions why. 
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We Believe. . . 


| Our belief in the importance of children— 
their potentialities and their dependencies— 
affects the quality of our daily living as mem- 
bers of families, of faculties, of communities 
j and of nations. The strength of this belief 
determines the degree of our bumanness— 
that indefinable quality that separates man 
from animal, that determines respect for life, 
that governs attitudes, that guides faith. Miss 
Leeper, executive secretary of the Association 
for Childhood Education, bas chosen three 
fundamental beliefs about children and shows 
bow these beliefs are basic for the plan of 
action which the members of the Association 
have developed as their program of work 
in 1945-47. 


ELIEFS ARE CONVICTIONS that drive 
B us to action. Members of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
believe that: 

Children are important as people, now and 
for the future of the world. 
Children have potentialities for development 
beyond our usual expectations. 
Children are dependent upon adults for en- 
vironment and guidance. 
That children are important none would 
deny, but we are slow to realize how im- 
portant they are and slower still to act 
in their behalf. They are important, for 
through them our culture is refined, ex- 
panded and handed on to succeeding gen- 
erations. 
Children have a more intimate value. 
They are important as individuals for the 
hope, the joy, even the worry they bring 
to us. We have all seen at one time or 
another a group of grumpy, uninteresting 
people change into alert, pleasant and in- 
terested adults all because some child en- 
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tered the group. Through children’s eyes 
we can see, if we but try, the world and 
its people in a new and exciting light. The 
dull prose of adult everyday doings be- 
comes drama of the first order when we 
live with a child. Children’s lives are 
bridges for us not only into the future but 
into the real wonder of today. ‘“What* 
makes the light on a firefly?” “Are holly- 
hocks ladies?” 

That children have potentialities be- 
yond our expectations is one of our annual 
discoveries as teachers. But we are hesitant 
to free these potentialities for development. 
This explains in part our reluctance to 
share responsibilities with children and to 
help them learn to assume some of their 
own. Would that we could balance their 
trust in us with commensurate faith in 
their abilities. 

That children are dependent upon adults 
for environment and guidance is beyond 
question. Because they are younger, be- 
cause they are smaller, because they cannot 
vote or strike, because they cannot fend 
for chemselves physically or financially, 
they are dependent upon adults in the 
home, in the school, in the town hall, in 
the county courthouse, in-the state capitol, 
in the halls of Congress. Adults deter- 
mine for them the physical, the mental 
and the emotional environment in which 
they must grow and develop. The oppor- 
tunities that are theirs to grow into healthy 
dependable, educated, capable adults well 
prepared for life and living depend not 
only upon the wishes and wisdom of their - 
teachers and parents but upon the under- 
standing and willingness of taxpayers and 
legislators. 








That some children work in safe, at- 
tractive, clean school homes while others 
are in unsafe, unattractive, unclean school 
homes indicates that not enough adults 
realize their responsibilities for the quality 
of children’s environments. That some 
children are learning to solve problems, to 
get along well with others, to meet hard- 
ships with courage while others are un- 
willing to face problems, have difficulties 
with those with whom they work and play, 
and fear hardships means that adults are 
insensitive to the quality of the guidance 
they give children. 

Where will real belief in children lead 
us? Where all worthy beliefs lead—t> 
action for them. 

In what ways can we prove our beliefs 
to ourselves and to the children? If we 
truly believe that children are important 
_ we will in all our relationships treat them 
with respect. We will take time with them 
and for their affairs. We will consider 
their troubles with gravity and share their 
mirth with enthusiasm. If children are 
important to the present of our country 
and to the future of the world we will use 
every means to conserve and protect them 
and to help them develop themselves. We 
will provide for them at least as much care 
as we do for the seedlings in our national 
forests. We will give them the space, the 
food, the protection and the scientific care 
needed for normal growth and develop- 
ment. Yet in your community and in 
mine, in this country and other countries, 
too many children lack most of the essen- 
tials for normal development of body, 
mind and spirit. 

If we truly believe that children have 
potentialities for growth and development 
we will try in every possible way to create 
for them the physical, mental and social 
environment that will stimulate effort, 
bring satisfaction and induce a sense of se- 
curity. We will see that they have re- 





sponsibilities equal to their powers, tha 
they have a shareyin the planning for ; 
well as in the carrying out of their own de 
velopment. Environments that contribut 
to happy, healthful, creative living must 
be the heritage of all children; guidance 
that makes possible the discovery and de- 
velopment of all their potentialities m 
be their birthright. 

If we truly believe that children are de- 
pendent upon adults we will accept t 
responsibilities this belief brings. We wi 
know that the atmosphere in our class- 
rooms depends upon us. Is it one in i 
children can work with satisfaction, su 
of help when the need is critical, sure of 
appreciation for honest effort? 

We will make it our business to know 
what is happening to the children of the 
community. Are all the children having 
equal opportunities for healthful living, for 
an adequate education, for wholesome re- 
creation? 

We will inform ourselves about what is 
happening to all the children of our coun- 
try, realizing that those who live in over- 
crowded, underprivileged city districts as 
well as those who live in more favored 
communities are the voters of tomorrow. 
Together they will be responsible for to- 
morrow’s world. 

We will consider the children in other 
countries. What kind of citizens are they 
becoming? What is happening today to 
children in all parts of the world has a di- 
rect bearing on international understand- 
ing, on the possibilities for world peace. 
Are we in our homes, classrooms and com- 
munities giving children experiences in 
getting along with each other, in getting 
along with other groups? These are the 
people who must know how to support, 
modify and make workable the charter 
developed at San Francisco. 

Members of the Association for Child- 
hood Education believe that children are 
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important, that their potentialities are 
great, that they are dependent upon adults 
for their opportunities. Because they be- 
lieve these things they have organized 
themselves to work for children. Con- 
scious that changes are inevitable and that 
these changes affect children, they con- 
stantly examine developments and define 
problems. Every two years the most perti- 
nent and urgent problems are selected and 
plans for action are developed. All the ser- 
vices of the organization—committees, 
conferences, programs of local branches 
and state associations, publications—are 
used in constructive action for children. 

How are the areas for action selected? 
Each branch and each individual voting 


concern itself during the two years ahead. 
What were the local problems? What 
were the general problems concerning chil- 
dren? 

November 1944: The replies were stud- 
ied and summarized by the Executive 
Board at its fall meeting and the seven 
problems that seemed most important to 
the largest number of branches and indi- 
viduals were selected. 

March 1945: These problems, with state- 
ments of beliefs on each one, were returned 
to the branches and other voting members 
with the request that they be voted upon 
and that suggestions for action at the local 
and international levels be developed. 

May 1945: The suggestions for action 


now} member has a part in the decisions. The were organized and summarized at the Ex- 
the} 1945-47 Plan of Action was developed panded Board Meeting in Washington, 
ving} through these steps: D. C., by representatives from twenty-nine 
, for September 1944: The A.C.E. Executive states. We present them to you—the 
re-| Board sent a request to branches and vot- seven problems, what A. C. E. members 
ing members for their suggestions on the believe about them, and the action which 
at is} ~=problems with which the A.C.E. should these beliefs demand. 
un- 
ver- 
S$ as ACTION FOR CHILDREN 
red 1945-47 Resolutions and a Plan of Action 
ow. 
to- PREAMBLE 
New times, new developments, new problems demand a review of plans for action. 
7 Scattered efforts delay achievement and the reaching of goals. Joint efforts must be 
concentrated on the most crucial problems. 
hey After a careful analysis of the information sent by A.C.E. branches, seven major 
to problems are here presented as the basis for the A.C.E.’s Action for Children in 
di- 1945-47. These problems are proposed not as limitations to work on other prob- 
id- lems but as a guide to concentrated, strong effort for children all over our country. 
ce. RESOLUTION I.. Interpreting Children 
m- The greatest resource of any civilization is its children. The progress of any 
in civilization depends upon the recognition of knowledge about any provision for 
ng meeting children’s needs in the home, the school, the community, the state and the 


| nation. 
he ca * a 


rt, 

7 Members of the A.C.E., because of their interest in and knowledge of children, will 
interpret to parents and to the general public the needs of children for homes and 
schools that provide that quality of living and learning that contributes to the best 

d- development of all children; communities (local, state, national) that provide oppor- 

re tunities for all children to lead the good life. 
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Plam of Action for Branches and Individual Members 

Sensitize yourselves to children as persons by listening to, observing and communicating with children 
of all ages. 

Prepare, share and circulate compilations of children’s expressions, sayings, pictures, film strips that 
reveal their ideas and feelings. 

Bring tagether information about the needs of children in your community and resources for meeting 
those needs—“child accounting.” 

Analyze community practices and assist in redirecting those that misinterpret children. 

Make clear through informal conversation, planned discussions, articles in newspapers, radio forums, 
the right of children to the right kinds of homes, schools and communities. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Supply descriptions of and report research on child development in CuiLpHoop Epucation and other 
publications. 
Express appreciation to magazines in which desirable articles on child care and development have 
appeared, 
Stimulate coordinated planning for children on local, state and national levels. 
Inform members concerning federal legislation that affects children. 


RESOLUTION II. Interpreting the School Program 
Confusion about and distrust of the school’s program are evident in many com- 
munities, Parents are concerned about and the public critical of the program and 
the results. 
+ % °b 
Members of the A.C.E., because of their close association with the development and 
the carrying out of the school program, will work to help both parents and the 
public understand that the school of today recognizes that the whole child goes to 
school and that all of his needs~health, work, study, play—must be given con- 
sideration in the educative process; that life in the classroom must reflect the prin- 
ciples of democratic living so that the child may through experience be prepared for 
; constructive participation in a democratic world. 


Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members 

Enlarge interests and activities beyond the school and the profession in order to know your com- 
munity, its attitudes and opinions. 

Understand and evaluate your own school program, preparing yourselves to explain clearly, skilfully, 
entertainingly the work of the school. 

Develop in yourself and others awareness that each child's grewth and development are a true reflec- 
tion of the school’s program. 

Plan personal contracts and conferences with parents and encourage them to visit the school and to 
help in planning and carrying out the school program. 

See that articles in local newspapers, local radio broadé@asts, and exhibits are prepared and that con- 
tact is made with other community groups for the purpose of interpreting the school. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Collect facts and figures to help teachers interpret the school program to others. 
Publish descriptions of school programs that contribute to child development, with particular atten- 
tion to extended school, summer camp, and work programs. 
Keep current a list of speakers who are able interpreters of the school program. 


RESOLUTION III. Improving the Health of Children 
The health of every person must be a matter of broad social concern. Experiences 
during the war period have shown that conditions related to the health of children 
can and must be improved. 
% + ag 

Members of the A.C.E., believing that the beginning of later physical difficulties 
frequently can be avoided or corrected through attention during the early years and 
that the relation of the social well-being of the child to the health of the child is 
a proved point, will work to establish the conditions that promote healthful living 
for children and will seek to gain the cooperation of others in this undertaking. 


i. 
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Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members 

Urge complete physical examinations with follow-up correction of defects. 

Foster with parents, teachers, children and other citizens knowledge of the nutritional needs of 
children and how they are being met in your community. 

Take necessary steps to establish school lunch programs where needed. 

Work for an atmosphere at home and at school in which children find friendliness, coepetelan, and 
satisfaction in growing at their own rate. 

Scek to secure and improve services to handicapped children. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Support federal school lunch legislation which protects the health and educational needs of children. 
Encourage national health groups to prepare film strips, recordings and other audio-visual materials 
for in-service health education of teachers. 


RESOLUTION IV. Improving School Facilities 
School experiences do what nothing else can do for the child. To make these ex- 
periences meaningful there must be buildings, grounds and equipment adequate for. 
a variety of outdoor and indoor activities; facilities for work, rest and recreation; 
provisions for safety and hygiene, for light and maintenance, and sufficient equip- 
ment and materials to stimulate busy, purposeful living. 
ob * + 


Members of the A.C.E., because of their knowledge of the influence of the environ- 
ment upon the learnings of both teachers and children, will work with determination 
toward securing school facilities that promote personal achievement and satisfying 
human relationships. 


Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members 

Inform yourselves about modern school facilities in this and other countries through pictures, publi- 
cations, school visits and consultations. 

Evaluate your school facilities in terms of the needs of children, your community and a modern edu- 
cational program. 

Work with school administrators, parents, children and civic groups to modernize present school 
plants and to plan for adequate new facilities. 

Support such state and federal aid measures as will make possible good public school facilities for 
all children. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Gather information regarding developments in the field of school architecture and improved facilities 
both in this and other countries and when possible make this information available to branches. 
Support federal aid to public education and advise branches as to best ways of working for it. 


RESOLUTION V. Improving Ways of Working in the School 
For each generation life becomes more complex. Our obligation to children and to 
society demands continuous evaluation and persistent effort to improve the ways of 
working within the school. 
ce % a 

Members of the A.C.E., because of their recognition of differences in individuals 
and their ever-increasing knowledge of how learning takes place, will direct efforts 
toward meeting the problem of teacher shortage and toward the development of 
teachers with imagination, insight and ability; expanding the services of the school 
to all children as needed; seeing that skills and knowledges are learned not for their 
own sake but for their contribution to the total growth of the individual; assuring 
ample opportunity for every child to develop creative expression and to enjoy that 
of others; encouraging opportunity for the development of habits and attitudes that 
contribute to the child’s growing independence and ability to care for himself and 
to assume responsibility with and for others. 


Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members 
Put into practice available information on all phases of child development. 
Experiment with ways of stimulating creative expression. 
Study advantages and disadvantages of large and small classes and the relationship to continuous pupil 
development and progress. 
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Improve library and museum facilities in your school and community. 
Study and support or oppose local, state and national legislation affecting the welfare of children. 
Encourage talented young people to enter the teaching profession. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 

Provide materials that will help members in studying children and their abilities. 

Enlist cooperation of groups such as librarians, museum directors, camp directors, and extended 
school personnel in providing materials and resource persons. 

Appoint a committee to gather information on class and school enrollment that contributes to the best ( I 
development of children. 

Continue efforts until a consultant in children’s literature is added to the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. 

Support federal legislation that provides grants in aid to states for public education, including educa- 
tion for children under six. 

Encourage teacher recruitment, through committee work and _ publications. 


* RESOLUTION VI. Improving Ways of Working With Other Groups— ies 
Local, State, National, International that 

It is imperative to the security of children and adults that ways of working with | 

other groups at the local, state, national and international levels be improved pore 
constantly. are 

ob * ob men 

Members of the A.C.E., knowing that the adequate meeting of the needs of children 194: 
depends upon making the most of local assets and talents in both materials and are 

people, will study ways of improving relationships between local, state and national oom 
groups, will seek experience in working with other groups on actual problems con- hil 

cerning children and will record and share ways of working with other groups. ae 

Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members “4 = 


Survey your community to locate groups interested in children, such as social and educational agen- 
cies, representatives of the radio and press, service clubs, commercial institutions, legislators. wo! 

Search for opportunities to work for children with other groups through: frequent contacts, appre- 
ciation of their efforts, exchange of materials and services, inviting representatives to participate in 
A.C.E. programs. 

Plan for A.C.E. representation at the meetings of other groups where doing so will improve efforts 
for children. 

Study ways of working together, evaluate results and share successful methods with other branches. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Continue experimentation with and the development of satisfactory techniques in working on joint 
committees, councils and commissions. 
Keep branches informed of improved techniques of working with others. 
Study the problem of coordinating services of federal agencies to children. / 
Participate in the efforts of groups working for the establishment of an international office of 


education, 
Study and support or oppose the efforts of our government as it works with other governments for late 
world peace. hor 
RESOLUTION VII. Improving Ways of Working Within the A.C.E. hit 
The organizations most likely to achieve their goals are those whose members see hi 
clearly the purposes for which they unitedly work, are familiar with the resources 
or tools of the organization and participate in planning the ways of working. do 
oy a ae 
Members of the A.C.E., believing that this organization has definite responsibility - 
for the education and welfare of children, will remind themselves frequently of the W 
purposes of the organization, will know and use the resources of the organization, uy 
and will study and evaluate their ways of working, seek to improve these ways and he 
initiate new ones. 
Plan of Action for Branches and Individual Members dr 
Refer frequently to the 1945-47 Resolutions and Plan of Action for guidance in activities. pr 


Attempt long term planning of branch programs. 
Hold various types of meetings with warm, friendly atmosphere. 
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Develop a feeling of responsibility on the part of cach member, study and use individual talents, 


utilize abilities of all. 


Plan at least once a year to acquaint cach branch member with the name, purpose and constitution 


of the international Association. 


Keep careful records of branch activities and evaluate them when planning for a new year. 
Inform teachers and parents, members and non-members of publications. 
Study and use headquarters services—visit headquarters when in Washington, write for help on 


specific problems, send suggestions. 


Plan of Action for the International Association 
Continue present services of headquarters office and expand when feasible. 
Develop if possible loan services on films, recordings and radio scripts. 
Explore ways of helping graduates make transitions from student A.C.E. groups to other groups. 
Give increased attention and publicity to student group activities. 
Encourage the organization of A.C.E. groups in other countries. 


The A. C. E. invites those who believe 
that children are important, that they have 
potentialities for development, that they 
are dependent upon adults for environ- 
ment and guidance, to participate in the 
1945-47 Plan of Action. Many of you 
are already at work in your schools and 
communities. As you strive to interpret 
children and the school, as you endeavor 
to improve the health of children, the 
facilities of your school, your ways of 
working within the school and with other 


groups, you are an important part of a 
strong, united effort to improve opportuni- 
ties for all children. 

Beliefs are easier to “hold” than to prove. 
We enter the teaching profession because 
we hold these beliefs about children. To 
prove our beliefs we must act upon them. 
This demands courage, resourcefulness, 
wisdom, and a refusal to be discouraged. 
But who shall say we are not equal to the 
task? ‘To him who believes, all things 
are possible.” 


Report on Summer School 


By SANDY SANDERS, AGE Two Pius 


OTHER’S NOTE: Seeing my young son 
go off to nursery school without me 
caused quite a few pangs and stimu- 

lated a great deal of curiosity. When he came 
home at noon each day I, like most mothers 
until they learn better, would try to pry from 
him what had happened. Here are some of the 
things he told me: 

They got little irons and ironing boards and 
doll clothes at summer school. We iron those 
little doll clothes. 

They got big old trucks at summer school. 
We play with them in the sandbox. We fill ’em 
up with coal and dump it down in that big old 
basement. I’m a loader. 

That lady she made it dark and all the chil- 
dren lie down on the carpet and that lady play 
pretty music. Makes me feel better. 

I don’t climb on the jungle gym. Too much 
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children. That big boy pushed me off the jungle 
gym. The teacher put him in a room all by 
himself. I pushed him off the jungle gym. 

I let Mary play with the engine. Miss Hatch 
she say, ““That’s a fine boy, Sandy.” 

That teacher has aprons. She put one on 
me. I paint like this (sweeping motions and 
round and round) on those colored papers. 

I saw two bunnies. They were white and 
brown. They don’t have a lot of bunnies, just 
two. They eat leaves and grass, green leaves. 
They live in a cage. 

I don’t climb on the ladder. Too much chil- 
dren. I don’t climb on the jungle gym. Too 
much children. I play in the sandbox. I dig 
down deep. I fill up that truck with sand and 
dump it. I dump it in the basement. I am a 
loader. 

Summer school is fun. 
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We Need... 


The greatest need in education today is for 
teachers—good teachers who make teaching 
a profession that has prestige, that provides 
economic equalities, and that gives oppor- 
tunities for service important to society and 
individuals alike. The things teachers believe 
in and act for determine the quality of the 
profession of teaching. Mr. Hubbard is 
director of research for the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 


NE OF THE OLDEST CLICHES is the 
O statement “‘as is the teacher so is the 
school.” Yet it is most significant. 
It deserves careful thought not because of 
its age but because of its inescapable truth. 

We can write for education the most 
beautiful goals man ever dreamt; print 
them in gold leaf upon rare vellum; deco- 
rate them with a costly frame, and house 
them in a marble temple. But those goals 
will remain merely as interesting ideals 
until we Americans are willing to provide 
the number and the kind of teachers who 
can attain the desired ends. 

Through his writings Ernie Pyle always 
sang the praises of the infantryman. He 
was the one who walked the miles through 
mud and rain; who carried the methods of 
warfare directly to the enemy; who won 
the good earth and held it. The infantry- 
man couldn’t have done it alone, but he 
gave permanence and ultimate significance 
to what others did. 

So it is in education. Ultimately plan- 
ning, administration, finance, buildings, 
textbooks, and everything else have sig- 
nificance because of what happens in the 
individual school and classroom. In the 
often described picture of a college—Mark 
Hopkins and a student sitting on a log— 
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By FRANK W. HUBBAR 


it is Mark Hopkins, not the log, that il 
of first importance. : 

Do we believe these things? If believ- 
ing, do we act upon them? While great 
progress has been made, as measured in 
decades, there still are situations that seem 
to be unnecessarily wasteful. These are 
problems not only for the profession but 
for the American people working together. | 
Deplorable as the conditions themselves 
may be we should not be concerned with 
the facts as we are with the evidence or. 
lack of evidence of corrective measures. 


The Total Situation 


America has about a million teachers; 
approximately 850,000 are employed in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

In ordinary times many teachers are rest- 
less. At the start of each year one in ten 
positions has been filled by a new em- 
ployee. They seek better paying positions — 
which results in a movement from rural 
areas to ever larger communities. They 
seek freedom from small town restrictions. 
They seek larger professional and cultural 
opportunities. Many of them leave the 
profession entirely because of marriage, 
new occupations, and retirement. During 
the past four years the rate of turnover 
has doubled—two in ten have been new 
to their positions each year. 

Since Pearl Harbor the total number of 
teaching positions has decreased by about 
50,000. Local school systems have dropped 
positions because no qualified teachers could 
be found; because enrolments have de- 
clined, particularly in secondary schools; 
and because the money made available 
from unfilled positions could be used as 
an additional hold upon teachers. 
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To fill the gaps in active service state 
departments of education reluctantly have 
issued wartime and temporary certificates. 
These certificates have been given to those 
who have not quite finished a complete 
teacher-preparation course; to former 
teachers (mostly married women) who 
have returned to work for the duration; 
and in many instances to anyone who was 
willing to teach school under present con- 
ditions. At least 80,000 persons are now 
employed on emergency certificates—just 
about 2000 percent more than was true 
in any normal year prior to December 
1941. 

To complicate the situation still further, 
enrolments in teachers colleges average 
today at least fifty percent below prewar 
enrolments. In some areas enrolments 
have dropped as much as seventy percent. 
This halving of enrolments has persisted 
for three years. Ordinarily in this period 
school systems would have absorbed about 
150,000 graduates; possibly they have had 
less than one-third of this normal supply. 


During the war period the cost of living 
in the United States has increased thirty 
percent. Teachers’ salaries on the average 
have increased about twenty-three percent. 
Salaries in rural areas, especially where no 
minimum salary requirements exist, are 
still too low to attract and to hold young 
graduates from teachers colleges. 

These are some of the lowest spots that 
sketch only the outline of events of the 
past three and a half years. No one can 
begin to estimate the losses to children 
and youth. Thousands have been deprived 
of all educational opportunity and hun- 
dreds of thousands have received sub- 
standard school experiences. 

The reasons back of the present situation 
may be classified under two categories: 
(1) the war, and (2) the public’s attitude 
toward education, particularly toward 
teachers. 
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It is clearly understandable that the 
war would displace millions of people and 
in turn upset school enrolments and teacher 
placement. Everyone expected many older 
youth to drop out of school for the attrac- 
tive wages paid in war industries. It was 
perfectly clear that the selective service 
would draw away many young men teach- 
ers and men students in the teachers col- 
leges. These were the expected demands 
of war upon the schools. 

It was not expected, however 


—that thousands of older men teachers 
would be taken away from science, 
mathematics,, physical education, and 
other preinduction training programs. 


—that thousands of young women would 
find office work in the women’s war 
services more glamorous than the front- 
line service in the nation’s classrooms. 


—that thousands of young women would 
prefer temporary factory work to prep- 
aration for a lifetime of teaching after 
the war. 

—that thousands of qualified men and 
women teachers would give up their 
classrooms for the higher wages of fac- 
tory and government employment. 

—that thousands of schook boards had to 
be overwhelmed by pressure from lay 
and professional groups before they 
changed teachers’ salary schedules at 
least enough to slow down the exodus 
from the classroom. 


These unexpected events were really not 
phenomena of the war and the emergency 
period. Most of them are intensified and 
special forms of the personnel problems 
that have beset public education for many 
years. Their roots extend into the past 
where they have always fed and continue _ 
to feed upon public indifference on the 
one hand and professional disorganization 
on the other. 
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Although opinion polls show that the 
American people believe in education and 
wish to have more of it their belief is 
not usually -based upon the facts. There 
is a general, mystical faith in the value of 
schools (this has been demonstrated) but 
the realistic relationships between good 
schools and good teachers have not been 
widely understood. 

Teachers too have been at fault. We 
have been content, as Henry Suzzallo re- 
minded us, to allow teaching to remain “‘a 
procession rather than a profession.” Wom- 
en have made teaching a way station on 
the road to marriage; men have made it 
a steppingstone to more socially and fi- 
nancially remunerative occupations. Thou- 
sands of teachers have failed to see the 
need for professional solidarity, joining 
professional associations only “because I 
had to.” We have not demanded that 
codes of professional ethics should be en- 
forced as well as discussed. With great 
reluctance have we encouraged capable 
young men and women to follow in our 
footsteps. Too many of us have allowed 
ourselves to be taken at face value and 
our faces have not revealed an unshakable 
faith in the role of educators in the build- 
ing of an American democracy. 

Out of this indifference have arisen 
three widely accepted and closely related 
conceptions: (1) anyone can teach school; 
(2) salaries are unimportant; and (3) 
teachers are well intentioned but relatively 
unimportant public servants. These beliefs 
affect everyday practices, practice affects 
the new supply of teachers and the morale 
of those in service, and the morale and be- 
havior of those in service in turn affect 
public attitudes. Unless both laymen and 
educators substitute larger and more con- 
structive opinions we shall continue to 
have fertile soil for the destructive condi- 
tions which did not originate but have 
been enlarged and intensified by war. 
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Not Just Anyone Can Teach School 


When faced with any serious illness most 
of us insist on having a competent doctor, 
We develop a special interest in the di- 
plomas hanging on the doctor’s wall. Not 
so with the educators. Parents never ask to 
see diplomas, and teachers (even when they 


have diplomas) modestly file thetn in the 


bureau drawer. Often in the case of the 
doctor there is a “life or death” motive or 
an impelling physical discomfort. It isn’t 
uncomfortable to have a stunted, mis- 
guided mental life—or is it? 


Strangely enough one of the major pro- 
fessional skills of teaching, namely “‘schol- 
arship,” is not rated very high by most 
teachers. We join in the laughs of derision 
leveled at the impractical Ph.D. and the 
absent-minded professor. The rank and 
file of teachers want college credits but 
not an academic halo. For some reason 
scholarship is an unwelcome attribute 
which cannot be-reconciled with the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

Yet is not scholarship the essence of edu- 
cation? Not scholarship merely in the 
sense of the ivory-tower dreamer but 
scholarship as encompassing objectivity in 
approaching problems; knowledge of 
psychology—individual, group, educa- 
tional, and abnormal; knowledge of the 
racial experience, and ability to apply 
knowledge and experience in improving 
the learner’s attitudes and behavior. Yes— 
also scholarship in the sense of exactness, 
fitness, and completeness. . 

So long as the profession itself is ashamed 
of scholarship then we shall continue to 
accept almost anyone who presents him- 
self for teacher education; grant certifi- 
cates largely for persistence in accumulat- 
ing college credits; pay far less for unique 
instructional skills than we do for heavy 
administrative responsibilities; devote pro- 
fessional conventions to discussion of major 
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political and economic issues rather than to 
clinics on superior techniques of instruc- 
tion; and continue to give tenure protec- 
tion to some who are more inept than 
they are skilled in the art of teaching. 

It would be unfair to assume that the 
foregoing points are universal, that there 
are no exceptions, or that there is no cor- 
rective trend toward the lifting of stand- 
ards. Actually great progress has been 
made but there is still much of lip service 
in areas where action is long overdue. 

The profession itself and the public 
must come to the point of view that the 
classrooms should be staffed from among 
the most competent persons in America. 
These individuals must be rigidly selected 
on the basis of intelligence, social vision, 
personality, and character. They must be 
subjected to a systematic, prolonged, and 
pertinent program of teacher education. 
Unfitness must be corrected or weeded out 
whenever it develops during the training 
period. Employment conditions must be 
such as to attract and to develop profes- 
sional men and women. The organized 
profession itself must stand for and en- 
force performance and behavior upon an 
ever-lifting level of professional and social 
idealism. Professional relationships and 
public relationships must be shot through 
with the spirit “I am a teacher”; meaning 
thereby all of the pride, faith, and humble 
dignity of George Wythe whose tombstone 
bears the simple. inscription: ‘Teacher of 
Thomas Jefferson.” 


Salaries Are Important 

It isn’t enough merely for teachers to 
have high professional standards and ideals. 
High standards are more likely to be 
associated with decent income, adequate 
housing, and the other necessities of life. 

To say this is not to deny the place 
of a “missionary zeal” for teaching. Many 
of the great teachers, as many of the great 
leaders in other areas of human endeavor, 
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have had drivirg purposes that have lifted 
the influence of their work above the 
dragging lines of poverty. No one denies 
all of this but few would contend that 
the world should operate on a subsistence 
level in order to give individual zeal a 
chance. The likelihood is that individual 
zeal might be even more effective if sup- 
ported by a sufficient supply of calories 
and vitamins. 

In spite of advances in teachers’ salaries 
there is obviously a need for action when 
in 1944-45 we find three in each one hun- 
dred teachers being paid less than $600; 
twenty-three in one hundred less than 
$1200. The school year 1942-43 showed 
$1599 as the average annual salary of 
classroom teachers, principals, and super- 
visors. In eight states the average salary 
was less than $1000; eighteen states aver- 
aged less than $1200. Only five states had 
averages above $2000 for 1942-43. 

What can suciety expect when the be- 
ginning teacher has to start at $800, 
$1000, $1200, or even $1400 per year? 
How many of the most capable youth will 
enter four years of teacher education in 
order to start life at $100 per month? 
If we are concerned with action, then here 
is a good point at which to begin. 

It is useless to talk about a highly skilled 
profession, products of arduous training, 
careful selection, and bound by a code of 
high performance—and then to do noth- 
ing about salaries. The public gets (and 
possibly deserves) just about what it is 
willing to pay for. This principle is rec- 
ognized in the business world and except 
for a few glorious exceptions it operates in 
all occupational fields. 


Prestige Is Necessary 


One characteristic of the leading profes- 
sions is prestige. By this is meant the 
weight or force exerted by a group on the 
basis of past success or reputation. 
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The medical profession has prestige be- 
cause of the technical preparation and 
skill of its individual members, its suc- 
cess in attacking new problems of health, 
and its reputation for maintaining stand- 
ards. Similarly, in spite of exceptions, 
the legal profession has prestige. 

Teaching, nursing, library service, and 
other emerging professional groups have 
less prestige than they deserve. Too many 
persons still believe that ‘almost anyone 
can teach school”; others judge on the basis 
of economic status, particularly salaries. 
These matters have been briefly discussed. 

Still another element in winning pres- 
tige is that a profession must stand for 
something socially worthwhile. Usually 
a profession “stands for something” 
through its professional organizations. The 
voice of the individual may win a personal 
following but only a group chorus can 
win prestige; not a discordant, undisci- 
plined chorus but a harmony that itself 
contributes in a wholesome way to the 
good life for all. 

Again and again when “the roll is 
called” the professional group must stand 
up and be counted. A professional group 
that is absent at critical moments or eva- 
sive in attitude soon gets a record for 
expediency. Prestige has never been built 
on shifting sands. Sand, if used at all, 
must be under the wheels—not in the 
eyes. 

It is rather an amazing thing that at no 
time during the first sixty years of the 
National Education Association not more 
than one teacher in ten belonged to the 
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REASURY STATISTICIANS credit the schools of the United States with the sale, 
Ye in the last three years, of more than $1,300,000,000 in war bonds and 
.. A cheer for the school kids. A bouquet to the teachers, whose 
supervision of stamp and bond sales is only one of the many wartime services 
they give. And a salute to the schools, ‘the heart of the community.”—The New 


_ stamps. . 


York Times, May 14, 1945. 
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nationwide professional association. Ever 
today only three teachers in ten have bee: 
enrolled. In order to enrol this propor. 
tion it is necessary to have an annual mem 
bership drive. In how many other major 
professions is it necessary to hold an an: 
nual campaign? We have heard of a fe 

doctors chasing ambulances but who evel 
heard of one doctor chasing another fo 
his membership dues? 

We must face the fact that a majority o 
teachers still lack professional pride. Th 
do not view their professional groups 
agencies for building prestige. They de 
not realize that the public must be | 
to see the relationship between good school 
and qualified teachers. This is a continu 
ous job, to be done for every generation; 


A Final Word 


Action is needed to reach the goals of 
education in America. But real and per- 
manent progress is possible only when| 
America staffs her schools with competent, 
well-paid, forward-looking teachers. Tol 
have such teachers America must be will- 
ing to pay the price—in taxation, in es- 
teem, and in contributing a reasonable 
share of its most competent human re- 
sources. 

Within the profession there must also be 
action—not only among the leaders but 
on the part of each individual. Profes- 
sional competence must be continuously 
renewed; morale must be nourished by 
action and accomplishment; purposes must 
be clearly marked. In spite of great prog- 
ress there is much to be done. 
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“Teachers are people seeking security, a mate, 
a place in the sun and that general sense of 
well-being we call happiness. Such teachers 
are among the soundest investments any 
community can make for its children.” Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, professor of education at Western 
Reserve University, points out the rewards of 
teaching, names some changes that must be 
made if teaching is to attract the best young 
people, and presents the case for teachers 
as people in convincing terms. 


IME WAS WHEN EVERYONE in the 
_gpeedlansem felt free to explain what 

was wrong with the teachers, and 
we in turn began to wonder whether we 
were people or mere worms. Our limita- 
tions were itemized with zealous thor- 
oughness. 

First, of course, we didn’t have enough 
degrees. Then when some of us became 
regular degree hounds we were suspected 
of putting personal advancement ahead 
of our devotion to the third grade where 
we belonged. 

Then the public lamented because we 
dressed dowdily, until it was presently dis- 
covered that we spent too much on our 
clothes. It was even rumored that there 
were foxes and minkes lurking in our 
midst. About the same time we were 
found to be using too much lipstick, al- 
though it was admitted that some of us 
would be easier on the eye if we used more. 

Worst of all, some of us in daily contact 
with innocent children were suspected of 
such sinister misdemeanors as dancing, 
smoking, being seen now and then at 
night clubs. Of course many of the 
mothers of the innocent cherubs did all 
these things and more, but that was differ- 
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By MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


| Teachers Are People 


ent—they were mothers. Here was the 
heart of what was wrong with us—we were 
mostly spinsters. To be sure, our school 
board continued to assure us we would be 
fired promptly if we weren’t. Meanwhile, 
if our maidenly eyes glittered and our 
chests heaved at the sight of an able- 
bodied male, not the custodian, then we 
were obviously light-minded hussies not 
fit to spend our days in overcrowded class- 
rooms. ; 

Now, suddenly, all the slings and arrows 
of community criticism have ceased. We 
have achieved a scarcity value which has 
revealed to the public, for the first time, 
our many charms. Once we were like 
dandelions—bright little things but far 
too numerous. Now we have become rare 
orchids and fortunate is the community 
which can pin enough of us to its contracts 
to make an adequate showing in its class- 
rooms. 

Excuse us, dear Public, if we gloat a 
few teacherly gloats! 

What has brought about this beneficent 
change is, of course, the mass exodus of 
our fellow teachers to the hundred and 
one defense jobs which pay more than we 
ever dreamed of, permit the freedom adults 
might suppose they were entitled to, and 
above all, afford a daily view of those rare 
specimens vulgarly known as men. 

Considering salaries first: in one city an 
unskilled laborer has been receiving forty- 
eight dollars 2 week for sweeping, close 
to $2400 a year. College graduates begin 
teaching in that same city, with forty-five 
to fifty children in a room, at $1200. A 
recent research study by Willard Walker 
of Columbia. University assures us that 
forty out of every hundred teachers still 
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get less than $1200 a year in these 
United States. Then our friends in facto- 
ries or business tell us about their fantastic 
salaries and their bonuses which make our 
incomes look like major catastrophes, and 
give us a momentary feeling of belonging 
to the submerged tenth. No wonder 
teachers have exchanged the decorous 
tweed skirts of the classroom for the slacks, 
the turbans and the fat bonuses of the 
factory, or the livelier, more adult atmos- 
phere of the office. 


The Rewards of Teaching 


But what of us who have stood by, 
who are still teaching? Are we the weak- 
lings, the timid souls, too scared to strike 
out for ourselves in a new field? It might 
seem so on the face of it but we don’t be- 
lieve it for one minute, because we are 
still incurably optimistic about teachers 
and teaching. 

We have remained in teaching because 
we have good judgment and have taken a 
long view of life. Teaching, like every 
other type of work, has its drawbacks, but 
admitting certain occupational hazards, 
teaching has many assets. The first of 
these is that for women, especially, it still 
remains the best substitute for or extension 
of parenthood. It provides a ‘natural out- 
let for our female propensity for nurturing 
the young. Of course, children are prob- 
lems, as maddening as they are absorb- 
ing. Imps, demons, lambs, cherubs—did 
we ever close our schoolroom door at night 
without being haunted by them? How on 
earth can I challenge that lazy Tom? How 
can I keep up with that keen intelligence 
that is Tony? How can I quiet that ex- 
citable, irritable Theresa? What on earth 
is the matter with Elizabeth? No machine, 
no welding job can ever be as challenging 
as children, or keep us as alive. 

Teachers are working with the most 
variable and valuable raw material in the 
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world. Teaching is not a job; it is a pro- 


fession and an art. The artist-teacher is 
doing the kind of creative work that wi 
pay dividends in the America of tomorrow 


—a fact not sufficiently recognized. Oc- 
casionally we do read of a statesman paying 


tribute to the teacher who first roused his 


interest in government; of an inventor who 


recalls the science teacher who started him 


on his way; of a civic leader who speaks 


gratefully of the high moral code, the 
selflessness of some great teacher—rewards 
which cannot be liquidated nor lost on a 
falling market. 

Here is a less spectacular, more usual 
example of these rewards. Not so long 
ago we watched a small, insignificant mite 
find herself. She was a thin speck of a 
child with peering, nearsighted eyes, a pale 
peaked face and over-powering timidity. 
The sound of her name caused a perceptible 
shrinking. She could not speak in the 
group. She would have effaced herself to 
the vanishing point if she could have. 
Fortunately Ann fell into the hands of a 
teacher who sees a child’s defects as a chal- 
lenge—something to be eradicated so that 
the real child can shine through. 

When next we saw Ann she had glasses 
and was seeing words for the first time. 
She had put out shy tendrils of affection 
which in turn had called forth the protec- 
tive qualities of the big huskies around her. 
The teacher had stressed Ann’s need for 
help in reading and had assigned certain 
children to assist her. These tutors were 
eager to display their pupil’s progress and 
Ann complied willingly. Moreover, the 
teacher had discovered that Ann’s high 
faint voice was always true and sweet, so 
Ann was chosen for a special chorus. 

The last time we saw Ann she was on 
tour with this second grade chorus. It was 
singing for the sixth grade and it was Ann 
who announced the numbers. She stood 
straight and calm. She smiled, revealing 
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an unsuspected dimple and a missing tooth. 
She spoke composedly and we were left 
gasping and astonished. Ann’s teacher 
chuckled at our surprise. “You'd never 
believe it, would you?” she whispered as 
if she had had nothing to do with it. 
But we had seen her miracles before and 
we knew the intelligence, the patience, the 
unwavering faith with which she had 
worked with that child and thirty-four 
others, day after day. 

This teacher and all others like her are 
really portrait painters, only they paint 
with human potentialities instead of pig- 
ments. For every defect a child has, such 
a teacher sees the corresponding asset. Day 
after day she encourages, praises, gaily co- 
erces the child and, above all, loves him 
until the picture she sees begins to emerge. 
The child, freed of his worst limitations, 
is there before you—a living portrait, 
painted with the faith and the power of 
one of those creative artists we call a 
teacher. Does such a teacher lead a drab 
life? Of course not. Hers is the richest 
life we know. 

But teachers are human. They want 
and need material rewards, too. In spite 
of the adulation temporarily rolling our 
way, no “wave of the future” has washed 
up any spectacular salary increases on our 
shores. We can’t in most places get cven 
the simple justice of equal pay for equal 
training. Elementary teachers are still paid 
less; in general, than secondary teachers 
with no more training. 

Granting these unpalatable facts, are we 
in teaching as badly off as our factory 
friends would imply? Comparatively no! 
The unskilled worker in the factory real- 
izes that his disproportionate pay for 
sweeping floors will end as abruptly as 
it began. The women in the defense 
plants and offices know that once our men 
come marching home and blessed peace re- 
turns to the world their war jobs will ter- 
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minate automatically, and other jobs too. 

Not so teaching. Ours is the most stable 
work there can be, and we have a security 
almost unknown in the business world. 
How many secretaries, how many sales- 
women, how many department store buyers 
or heads of departments have permanent 
tenure? The teachers’ tenure is a blessing 
we have never half appreciated. It means 


‘that we can plan our lives, our expendi- 


tures and our savings with a certainty 
very few people know. Our small salaries 
are not really small when we compare 
them with the long range incomes of peo- 
ple who go through heartbreaking periods 
of unemployment. 

So, for goodness sakes, let’s not talk poor 
nor feel poor, because we’re not poor! 
Harping on our low salaries will make us 
low people—poor in spirit. Instead, let’s 
hold our heads high. First, because we are 
professional people performing highly 
skilled work which we enjoy and for which 
we were’ professionally trained. Second, 
because as teachers we belong to an eco- 
nomically favored minority which knows 
security. Depressions and wars may come 
and go, but our work continues. Let us 
be thankful that we are not temporary 
workers facing unemployment and inse- 
curity. 

Not that we should not fight tooth and 
nail for a higher salary scale for teachers 
and for equal pay for equal training, be- 
cause we should. Let’s work steadily and 
persistently for these goals, but meanwhile 
not go around meeching about how poor 
we are. That is low talk indeed. Rather 
let us talk from dawn until dark about the 
worth of the public school teacher in these 
United States. ° Who else in the world is 
in so strategic a position to influence the 
thinking of tomorrow? What other pro- 
fession has greater need of trained people, 
devoted heart and soul to their work, 
than the schools which guide America’s 
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children? It is heartbreaking to see some 
of our most gifted young teachers leaving 
the profession—the very people who can 
give the most to the America of tomorrow. 
Those of us who have remained in the pro- 
fession, who know its intangible rewards 
and its richness as a way of life, must do 
everything in our power to have the ma- 
terial rewards increased so that teaching 
may attract and hold the-highest caliber 
of young men and women available. 


The Time Has Come... 


There are other things that need to be 
done in and for our schools if teaching is 
going to hold the best teachers. The first 
of these, in order of importance, is reduc- 
ing the number of children to a teacher. 
Training for our profession includes a 


study of the individual child, his differ- 


ences from other children, his special needs 
and limitations. The young teacher is 
trained to take cognizance of these facts, 
not merely in periods devoted to learning 
to read but for all the social-emotional 
needs of the child as well. What chance 
has she to apply any of her learnings when 
she finds herself in a first grade room with 
forty, forty-five, fifty children? What 
chance have those six-year-olds to exercise 
their God-given gift of speech? 

A young teacher, who was considered 
extremely successful, said about such a 
situation, “Every child in the room needed 
something different from me. They were 
wonderful children but there were forty- 
five of them and I had to handle them in 
herds. At night I was distracted by all 
the things I had not been able to do. I 
couldn’t even let them talk, there were 
so many.” That young woman betook 
herself to an office because she was too 
conscientious to suffer this continual sense 
of defeat. America must be willing to 
invest more in its teaching personnel and 
less in monumental school buildings. 


The other thing the young teacher com- 
plains of most frequently is an intangible 
sense of the curtailment of her personal 
liberty. This is particularly true in small 
towns where taboos on smoking, dancing, 
playing cards, while unimportant, are de- 
cidedly irksome. Even if she doesn’t wish 
to, it outrages any self-respecting adult to 
be told she cannot do these trivial things. 
To give a personal example, dancing hap- 
pened to be as essential to my youth as 
breathing and I should have felt that I 
must get out of any community where it 
was forbidden. Card playing was unim- 


portant, although like dancing it was a 
part of my family pattern. To imply that 
either one was in any way improper would 
have seemed to me an unwarranted criti- 
cism of a family which I loved and knew 
to be as upright and churchly as it was 
irrepressibly gay. 


There is the trouble with all such super- 
ficial taboos. They step on people’s family 
patterns and breed either resentment or 
what is far worse, furtive behavior; that 
is, doing things secretly which should be 
done openly or not at all. 

Do you remember Nino’s first day in 
an American school as Valenti Angelo de- 
scribes it in The Golden Gate? Nino’s 
mother packed his lunch for him—good 
Italian bread, their own cheese, and a 
small bottle of red wine, mixed, of course, 
with water because Nino was only a little 
boy. He was charmed with the school 
and especially with the teacher who made 
him feel at home and praised his drawing. 
Imagine then his surprise when this angelic 
person descended upon him at lunchtime, 
took his bottle away from him and poured 
its contents on the ground. The good red 
wine which they themselves had made— 
all wasted! It seemed a great sin.. Why 
did she do it? 

So our family patterns differ. We in- 
sult each other and antagonisms are bred. 
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How on. earth can we expect to get on 
internationally when we look down our 
noses at each other for such trivial differ- 
ences? And how can we expect young 
people to enter joyously into teaching, 
when everyone feels free to tell them what 
they cannot do, with comparatively little 
interest in what they can do. 

Perhaps again those of us who have 
remained in the schools can capitalize on 
our scarcity value to help, ever so gently, 
to liberalize our smaller or our too con- 
servative communities in their attitude to- 
ward teachers. Older teachers, respected 
and loved, can be of special value in such 
a campaign. We can stand by the occa- 
sional young thing who goes a bit hay- 
wire in the community. We can give her 
sympathy and protection. We can say 
to the community, “See here, teachers are 
exactly like other people. There are as 


many kinds of teachers as there are 
mothers. None of us is wholly wise. None 
of us has failed to make mistakes now and 
then. Are you helping us to have a nor- 


mal, wholesome kind of a life, or are you 
trying to make us different from other 
people?” 

How many mothers invite teachers to 
dinner with their own social group rather 
than with other teachers? How many 
families take the teachers to the country 
club now and then? Precious few. Some- 
how communities need to be aware of the 
fact that teaching will have to be a freer, 
more normal way of ‘life if they are going 
to attract and hold teachers. 

This brings me to the one taboo for 
teachers that seems so absurd and so tragic 
that it is unbelievable in this day of en- 
lightenment—the taboo on marriage. It 
is happily not universal but it is far too 
general and too strongly entrenched. Last 
year we were told about one city in which 
there were three teachers to two hundred 
kindergarten children and the excuse was 
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that there were not enough teachers avail- 
able. Yet that system is still dismissing a 
teacher who marries, and another system, 
in the face of the acute teacher shortage, 
will not engage a married teacher on a 
full time or permanent basis. Of course 
these are boomerangs for any system where 
such practices obtain. Not only does the 
community lose skilled workers and fine 
vigorous people but what is far more seri- 
ous, it fosters a celibate order without any 
rhyme or reason and without the protec- 
tion of the cloister. 

Some recent studies have found teachers, 
as a group, more neurotic than other groups 
of women. Personally, I have not seen too 
much evidence of this, but I do think we 
tend to be an emotionally immature group. 
And why not? A mob of unmarried 
women in the same work with the same 
hours, thrown back upon each other for 
society, going from teaching children to 
teachers’ meetings, well— it’s just “too 
much of a muchness.” Teachers need to 
rub elbows with other workers, to match 
wits with the other sex, to have the wind 
taken out of their sails and to receive the 
loving support of their own families— 
husbands and children. 

If men teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents can and do marry, so should 
women teachers if they wish to. Yes, yes, 
I do know the facts of life. I know that 
it is the women who bear the babies and 
not the school superintendents. But an 
able-bodied, intelligent woman can stay out 
of school for six or ten years, have her 
babies and give them a good start in life. 
Then when she returns to teaching she 
will be a chastened and a wiser woman. 
Don’t tell me that this will make more 
turnover in teaching than there is now, | 
with these young things staying in the 
classroom just long enough to pay for a 
trousseau. It might even reduce the turn- 
over, for women might have a chance to 





discover what many of us have long known 
—that, married or single, teaching is a 
good life. 

To pursue this marriage taboo a bit 
further, we should like to add for benefit 
of the thousands of involuntary celibates 
in our schools: don’t let spinsterhood af- 
flict you. It, too, may be an asset. Not 
every one gets on matrimonially, as the 
divorce courts testify. Living alone and 
liking it is obviously possible and even 
usual. Married or unmarried, it makes 
little difference if you have enough inner 
resources and energy to enjoy life. In- 
deed, this driving energy, coupled with a 
keen capacity for wholesome enjoyment 
means that you are a normal human be- 
ing. Finding a mate is part of the pattern, 
but if the right mate fails to appear, don’t 
worry. Just remember some of the best 
work in the world is accomplished when 
she biological urges are otherwise employed. 
Don’t let this silly modern idea of frus- 
tration get you down. Married women get 
frustrated too, and so do their husbands. 
Never a day without its frustrations seems 
to be the normal lot of most people. This 
is a modern bugaboo that is rather easily 
taken care of. A little enterprise, a little 
fun, doing some of the things you like to 
do, a little get-up-and-go—these will take 
care of frustration. 

Personally, we believe that a far worse 
liability than celibacy is the teacher’s temp- 
tation to grow pedantic and omnipotent. 
We work with our inferiors, temporarily. 
Many of our children will go far beyond 
us when they grow up, but when we have 
them their youth puts them in a position 
of inferiority on which we batten and grow 
dictatorial. If we are lucky enough to have 
families they call it “bossy” and proceed 
to take us down ruthlessly. All teachers 
know it is the besetting sin of our profes- 
sion for which we are forever being 
caricatured, but still we boss. The only 


cure is to mix with people other than 
teachers—people who know more about 
other things than we do. Let us study 
something new, take up typing or Spanish 
or birds or international affairs and we 
shall acquire a new humility in short order. 
Let us read at the adult level—something 
that stretches the mind and imagination; 
not short stories in slick magazines but 
books, meaty and rich and heartening. In 
short, out of school let us try to function 
not merely as teachers but as mature 
human beings with many-sided interests. 


All this by way of saying that teachers 
are people—secking security, a mate, chil- 
dren, a place in the sun and that general 
sense of well-being we call happiness. As 
teachers we should resist the temptation 
to be a segregated group—solemn, timid, 
devitalized. To this end we should avoid 
too many organizations composed wholly 
of women. Working mostly with women 
is enough. It is high time some of our 
professional associations, sororities and con- 
ventions included men. It is also high 
time we teachers betook ourselves to civic 
work and play—to the golf club or the 
Little Theater, to French or Spanish clubs, 
to choirs or choruses, to enterprises where 
we can function not merely as teachers 
but as human beings. Then perhaps the 
community will come to know us, not 
only as Peter’s teacher or principal, but 
as gay, competent, normal human beings. 


For teachers are people and the narrow- 
ness or breadth of our lives determines the 
narrowness or breadth of outlook in our 
classrooms. Healthy-minded, happy teach- 
ers, alive to the problems of the day, well 
trained and scholarly, liking children and 
the chance to open their minds to the 
noble potentialities of life—such teachers 
are real people and among the soundest in- 
vestments any community can make for 
its children. 
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By WINIFRED E. BAIN 


Teachers in Action 


Through Professional Organizations 


Miss Bain, president of Wheelock College, 
Boston, and chairman of the Board of Editors 
of “Childhood Education,” recommends ac- 
tive membership in at least two educational 
organizations—one which includes all edu- 
cators and one in the individual's special field 
of interest. She discusses the benefits of each 
both to the individual and to the profession. 


© MANY PEOPLE AN EDUCATIONAL 
} geo tow means just one thing 

—conventions. Now that war has 
curtailed large meetings there must be a 
re-evaluation of conventions or our or- 
ganizations will suffer and large benefits 
will be lost to the profession. Conventions 
satisfy a normal human urge for face-to- 
face contact with those engaged in similar 
endeavors, for inspiration derived from a 
meeting of minds, for clarification of prob- 
lems and formulation of plans for concerted 
action, for relaxation of old tedious rou- 
tines loosened by seeing new sections of the 
country and eating native fruits and sec- 
tional culinary delights. 

We all long for the return of national 
conventions and aspire to international 
conclaves which only organizations can 
arrange. But conventions are not the or- 
ganizations nor the chief purpose of them; 
they are merely one form of organizational 
activity. In fact in the days when their 
importance overshadowed other values 
conventions went beyond the realm of nor- 
mal human, intellectual and emotional ex- 
pression into the pathological, assuming 
at times unreasonable proportions of over- 
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stimulation, fatigue, depression and bore- 
dom. These are the symptoms which de- 
mand our re-evaluation of educational or- 
ganizations now while we are detained at 
home by travel regulations and have the 
leisure for reflection on the importance of 
our affiliations and the manifold ways of 
making them functional for the profession 
of teaching. 

Perhaps a modest self-effacing group 
such as that which the teaching profes- 
sion is supposed to represent may be of- 
fended if the prestige value of professional 
organizations is mentioned first. Yet pres- 
tige is important for effective service. It 
is important since it facilitates the educa- 
tion of the public about the work of the 
schools. The public foots the bills; the pub- 
lic provides the conditions of work for the 
nation’s children; the public through its 
regard for teachers often controls the man- 
ner by which they may live and function 
in society. 

Although individual teachers may do 
much to educate the school’s patrons by 
daily demonstration of good work and con- 
sistent participation in community affairs, 
organizations strengthen individual hands. 
Teachers’ organizations through their re- 
search and advisory service supply facts 
and counsel for the use of their members. 
For example, facts may be had from the 
National Education Association to show 
the importance of education to our enemy 
countries in waging war; the need for an 
international office of education for the 
pursuit of peace; the pros and cons of 
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federal aid to education, teacher shortages 
and many other important issues. Sound 
information enables teachers to speak with 
authority about their demands for edu- 
cation just as the discoveries in medicine 
give prestige to the demands of the Red 
Cross for blood plasma or the health de- 
partment for sanitary sewage disposal. 

Information on the daily school and 
community problems comes to teachers as 
a matter of routine from the publications 
of several educational organizations. A 
member of a curriculum committee hard 
pushed to make a point may produce her 
Association for Childhood Education bul- 
letins on health or art or arithmetic and 
enjoy the backing of the experts who wrote 
them at the bidding of that organization. 
The parent-teacher association struggling 
with the problem of better community 
organization may find just the right advice 
in National Parent-Teacher adding pres- 
tige to its endeavors—the prestige which 
comes from clarification of thinking. 

Prestige is derived too from the unity 
of a group. When people band together 
they may be a telling force from the 
standpoint of mere numbers. That force 
is good when it has enlightened and worthy 
direction. This direction the teaching pro- 
fession of all groups should be able to 
achieve. No vocation has greater impor- 
tance or integrity. As a pressure group, 
however, teachers have found that they are 
soon branded as self-centered and working 
for their own interests. Undaunted by such 
accusations teachers should make clear by 
word and deed that they are concerned 
with world betterment through demands 
for decent working conditions and for 
wholesome, sound and inspired education 
for children and youth. 

Beyond the matter of prestige which or- 
ganizations lend their members for dealing 
with patrons and colleagues is the help 
and satisfaction derived by each individual. 


What a Professional Organization 
Means to the Individual Teacher 


Perhaps many teachers put this first in 
their thinking; that is, “What do I get out 
of it?” So common is this thought that 
we have placed it second—subordinating 
it to ideas of broader scope. Yet service to 
individual teachers striving to elevate the 
lives of children, sometimes almost single 
handed, sometimes against tremendous odds 
is not mean nor unimportant. The indi- 
vidual teacher is the focal point of educa- 
tional endeavor. In and through each one 
flows the power which makes effective the 
learnings of children and young people. 
Each teacher should know what organiza- 
tional resources should be tapped for per- 
sonal benefit: the publications, the ad- 
visory and information service, the fel- 
lowship of other members. Each teacher’s 
voice should be heard in the organization. 

The most important and effective organ- 
izations are those in which members feel 
themselves a functional part. For an or- 
ganization is not an entity apart from its 
membership. It is the aggregate of the 
personnel of the group and it can render 
prestige and service only within the limi- 
tations of that personnel. It is logical 
therefore to reverse the point of view and 
look at what teachers may do to strengthen 
their professional organizations so that 
greater prestige and service may be derived. 

There are a great many educational or- 
ganizations—more than any one person 
could or should claim active, functional 
membership in. A reasonable plan should 
include membership in one organization 
which includes all educators—to insure the 
benefits of substantial numbers and of 
intercourse with varied departments of 
educational endeavor—and membership in 
a second association representing the in- 
terests in one’s field of specialization. These 
two are basic. Beyond these the individual 


may be guided by interests and resources — 
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to join others engaged in work on special 
problems of concern to him or he may lend 
a somewhat secondary support to groups 
which duplicate in a degree the work of 
the two he has chosen as basic. Every 
teacher should be able to support locally 
and nationally the programs of at least 
these two organizations. 

Implied in this plan is the assumption 
that there will be or should be local groups 
affiliated with national organizations. The 
value of local branches is that they give 
opportunities for warm, intimate face-to- 
face associations and multiple participation 
impossible to an overconcentrated group, 
at the same time achieving the benefits of 
national cooperation. Local branches 
should of course work for self-improve- 
ment of members and for solution of local 
problems of school organization, legislation 
and finance. They should also be active 
contributors to the national group, supply- 
ing information about local conditions, 
reaction to policies, suggestions for im- 


provement of service and financial support. 
Local groups constitute too an organized 
system for dissemination of information 
and service on behalf of the national group. 


It is perhaps easier to work in a local 
branch than directly as an individual con- 
tributing member of the national asso- 
ciation, particularly at times when there is 
no national convention to attend. Yet such 
contributions of money and of time and 
energy directly to the larger association 
are important. Many of the benefits of 
national organizations result from the 
freely contributed work of members guided 
and coordinated by officers and staff. There 
are policies and plans of work to be 


evolved, articles to be written, yearbooks 


to be compiled, deliberations of commit- 
tees to be crystalized for use, facts to be 
interpreted. 


Conventions do not make an organiza- 
tion. Educational organizations are made 
of teachers in action for the profession. 


One in the Forest 


By MARTHA FUSSHIPPEL 


Before me; from the thickly seeded earth, 

Woodland plants rise in boundless numbers, 

Toadstools, vines, maples and oaks, 

Mosses, lichens, the hickories, the locusts. 

And there thrives an individual, a beech sapling, 

In no way lost among the countless torest 
creatures. 


Why its young existence calls so distinctly 
From the mass of forest life, | must know. 
I bend and caress in thought, 

The daintily expressed creature, 

And to my waiting mind 

Comes the creed of the woodland citizen: 


“IT am I, the young beech, 

Faithful in my leaves, 

My searching roots, 

My firm, wide branches, 

My dainty bark and soft gray color 
To the Life that rested in the seed. , 


I am I, 
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And yet, and yet, 
The forest too am I.” 


Presently I move on and consider further the 
forest, 

That great democracy, dying, living, 

Returning to the soil, rising from the soil— 

Fallen trees, crumbled rock, strong oaks, slim 
pines; 

And then I turn to see once more 

The young beech, small pattern of a great 
force, 

But my eager eyes do not find it. 

Alas, has it vanished in a confusion of Life? 


I return swiftly along the trail, 

Seeking hurriedly in the abundant growth, 
And soon stop, ashamed, 

For there the young beech stands, not lost 
But an individual exquisitely at ease. 


I sigh contentedly and move on 
Assurance of Good Life, my very own. 
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"To prove our belief in children, 
we must act for them.” 


MARY E. LEEPER. 


ACTION FOR CHILDREN 


HERE BE SO MUCH SATISFACTION AND HAPPINESS? 


TEACHERS IN ACTION WITH PARENTS 

When parents participate in the school program, they under- 

stand their children better and know what the school is doing 

to help children develop. 

TEACHERS IN ACTION THROUGH EXTENDED 
SCHOOL SERVICES 

How teachers and community work together to extend the 

services of the school, because they believe in the importance 

of children. 

HOW WE IMPROVED THE PLAYGROUND 

By enlisting the interest and aid of business concerns who 

employ the parents of the children they teach, the Maury 

School teachers have obtained a unique playground. 


THE CASE OF DANIEL 

Through insight and patience on the part of teacher and 
specialist Daniel is helped to adjust to school. A stitch in time 
saved more than nine. 
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By MADELINE JAMES 


Teachers in Action With Parents 


In a radio round-table discussion parents 
and teachers review and evaluate their co- 
operative participation in the school program. 
They conclude that with fewer children per 
teacher such a program could be more effec- 
tive in terms of child development, teacher- 
parent understanding of children and im- 
provement of the school program. Miss 
James is a kindergarten teacher at Linwood 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


the activities of the kindergarten 

culminated in a radio round-table 
discussion between the principal, the teach- 
er and the parents—Miss Brown, Miss 
Kay, Mrs. Jones, Mr. Thomas, Mrs. Olson, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. West. 


Miss Brown: Many of you kindergarten 
parents have taken part in our daily school 
program, assisting and contributing as the 
need arose and at the same time watching 
your children as they functioned within 
the school situation. For some time Miss 
Kay and I have felt that more could be 
done for the children if the bond between 
parents and teachers could be closer. 

This year because of the change in school 
boundary lines which brought together 
many new families we decided we would 
like to try a plan which we hoped would 
do several things. First, amalgamate the 
two districts and help the children and 
you to become better acquainted. Since 
this amalgamation is the beginning of 
friendship between your children it should 
extend to you parents. Second, plan a 
program of cooperative participation for 
parents and teachers. Our relationship 
would be closer and your children would 
benefit. There is much you can contribute 


{ YEAR OF PARENT PARTICIPATION in 
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which would enrich the children’s experi- 
ences and we hoped you would receive 
some advantages and feel that time spent 
here at school was worth while. All this 
should lead to a better understanding of the 
child. It has been beneficial from your 
standpoint as a teacher, hasn’t it, Miss Kay? 


Miss Kay: From my standpoint I feel we 
have functioned better. Our relationship 
has become a closer one, therefore I think 
we have a better understanding of your 
children. When you came, Mrs. West, 
and asked if you could help, I felt this was 
a fine time to start this plan which Miss 
Brown has already mentioned. For the 
benefit of our audience, will you tell how 
we organized? 


Mrs. West: A group of interested moth- 
ers met to discuss this plan of participation 
and decided to present it to all kindergar- 
ten parents at a “Kindergarten Rally” early 
in the fall. We called the meeting for 
seven o'clock and began by serving a des- 
sert. People usually become acquainted 
over the teacups and in that way conver- 
sation soon flourished. 

During the evening our principal, teach- 
er and supervisor spoke on the value of 
close cooperation between the home and 
school. A questionnaire was given to each 
parent which showed what contributions 
we might be able to give to the kindergar- 
ten program... This included story telling, 
singing and playing the piano, puppet 
shows, showing collections of nature ma- 
terials or hobbies, and showing films from 
a home-owned movie camera. That even- 
ing we organized a visiting committee, a 
home committee and a supply committee. 
The duty of the visiting committee was to 
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assist Miss Kay in making out a time sched- 
ule for parents to spend an entire session 
in the kindergarten. This gave the par- 
ents an opportunity to come when most 
convenient as well as to allow Miss Kay 
time to plan to use any contributions of- 
fered, if they seemed advisable. 

Many mothers because of home cundi- 
tions could not give time during school 
hours. They contributed by helping the 
home committee or the supply committee. 
Every kindergarten teacher has many 
things that always need attention such as 
dressing the dolls, renovating the equip- 
ment and other duties that mothers can 
do at home. The supply committee re- 
placed and added to some of the supplies 
that are so valuable in any kindergarten 
room. Sand toys and large floor toys given 
by families where children had outgrown 
them are examples. Probably Miss Kay: 
can tell you how these committees have 
functioned. 


Miss Kay: The committees functioned 
very nicely. We have never had our play- 
house so well equipped, such lovely books 
in our library and such a nice supply of 
wooden boxes which make fine material in 
the carpenter corner. Several of the fath- 
ers spent an evening painting the block 
containers and one of these fathers made 
two small wheelbarrows which have been 
enjoyed so much by the children in trans- 
porting the small blocks back and forth. 
But not all that was contributed was suit- 
ed to the five-year-old. It was necessary 
to sift out that which was best. This led 
to discussions of suitable activities and 
materials. 


Mr. Thomas: Yes, I spent an evening 
with the group who came to school to sort 
out and repair the large toys. I learned 
what toys are suitable for my son and 
why, what ones were most durable and 
what ones were most valuable from an 
educational standpoint. 


Mrs. West: How about the visits to kin- 
dergarten by mothers? Were they helpful? 


Mrs. Olson: In thinking over this past 
year I feel that it has been most beneficial 
to be able to visit the kindergarten as a 
helper. It has taught me about some of 
the problems which exist generally and 
specifically in Tommy’s regard. Didn’t 
you find it helpful, Mrs. Smith? 


Mrs. Smith: Yes, it has been a practical 
object lesson and given me many ideas and 
suggestions which I might incorporate in 
my own home. Many of us are so con- 
cerned with the physical needs of our chil- 
dren that we lose sight of their personality, 
mental and emotional development. We 
carry on in a sort of hit and miss method 
with little thought until we come up 
against a real problem. 


Mrs. Olson: Miss Kay, what do you con- 
sider most important in this problem of 
understanding the child and working to- 
gether at home and at school? 


Miss Kay: I feel that one of the main 
objectives of parent-teacher cooperation 
is that we understand the child in the 
same way and so lessen his problems. Above 
all, we should remember the child’s age 
level in dealing with him. He hasn’t the 
“receiving set” for much that we try to 
give him. His mechanisms are unfinished. 
He still is in the “‘polliwog stage.” So we 
must all look at him as he is—an undevel- 
oped little creature—and not expect him 
to respond like an adult. 


Mrs. Smith: May I tell what I found 
out? The day I enrolled John in kinder- 
garten I did it in fear and trembling. I 
just knew he was going to stage one of 
those tantrums he so often did at home. 
When my turn came to help I saw my 
boy working and cooperating as never be- 
fore. My conference afterwards made me 
realize I wanted him to be an adult at 
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once. He was rebelling and I couldn’t very 
well blame him. I saw this clearly when 
I took an inventory of my conversation 
with Johnny during one forenoon. It 
was almost entirely on the negative side. 


Miss Kay: Yes, it is best for us to get 
our minds off the perfect individual we 
want him to be and concentrate upon 
studying him—how his mind and emotions 
are working. Then seize every opportunity 
to bring out these possibilities and those 
torces that come to light and direct them 
into their rightful expression. We don’t 
want him to be a puppet. Blocking and 
suppressing are not the best methods. They 
lead to undesirable behavior. 


Mr. Thomas: You mean you should let 
them do as they please, Miss Kay? 


Miss Kay: No, Mr. Thomas, it is not so 
simple as that. The child must learn re- 
strictions that he is capable of understand- 
ing. Even at his age he can learn the rules 
of a democratic society. The understand- 
iny of the child is again the key to deal- 
ing with him. This is not easy and par- 
ents and teachers do not yet know all the 
answers. 


Mrs. West: My day in kindergarten 
made me appreciate more the value of chil- 
dren’s art. For days Mary brought home 
paintings which were nothing but daubs 
of color. I couldn’t make anything out 
of them. I learned that the value was not 
so much in what Mary made as in what the 
making did to her. 


Miss Brown: You are right, Mrs. West. 
The child becomes familiar with material 
and through it builds self-confidence and 
mastery of himself. 


Mrs. West: By the end of the year Mary 
was making paintings that were lovely. 
They seemed to show freedom, artistry 
and individuality. She made pictures I was 
proud of. I realized the importance, in 
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art as well as in behavior, of not expecting 
too much, of never forcing adult expres- 
sion upon children. Thus they develop 
faster and eventually produce the results 
we want, often sooner than we expect. 


Mrs. Jones: I want to tell what a mother 
expressed to me over the phone the other 
day. She said her little Carol had learned 
to sing so many songs; she seemed to have 
a song for every occasion. This she thought 
had been brought about because music was 
taught as a part of the children’s living. 
It was integrated into what was happening 
to them instead of being an abstraction. 
Grownups get most of their music in a 
stereotyped manner over the radio or in 
the form of a program. Here in the kin- 
dergarten it is part of their living and so 
becomes a part of them. 


Miss Kay: Yes, Mrs. Jones, the whole 
program of education in the kindergarten 
is built upon the child’s living at this age. 


Mr. Thomas: Miss Kay, we have been 
telling what we as parents have learned. 
Now I would like to know the reaction 
of the children in the kindergarten. Was 
it good or bad? 


Miss Kay: On the whole it brought 
about beneficial results. A good example 
is what happened to Sue. An extremely 
timid child, she hung back and took little 
part in the activities. One day her mother 
came to kindergarten and told Sue’s fa- 
vorite story. Sue’s face just beamed. She 
took part in the games that followed and 
from then on she became an active mem- 
ber of the group. Mr. Thomas, there wasn’t 
a prouder boy than Robert after you fath- 
ers had fixed some of the toys. The drama- 
tic play developed so much further and 
was entered into with such vigor. You 
remember how anxious they were to have 
you come again to see the trains, tracks 
and roundhouse which they had made. 





Mr. Thomas: Yes, we are glad to hear 
that, but is there any part of this program 
that isn’t on the credit side? 


Miss Kay: The part I regret more than 
anything else is that I can’t be two or 
three people at one time. To do this type 
of program I find takes a great deal of 
time and work. Its value cannot be over- 
estimated from either the parents’, teach- 
ers’ or children’s standpoint, but to carry 
it on effectively, a teacher should have 
more help or fewer children. 


Miss Brown: I think we have proved 


the value of such 1 program. It has helped 
the child in his adjustment to school, it has 
aided the teacher in providing an enriched 
curriculum, and it has provided an oppor- 
tunity for parents to see more effectively 
the actual functioning of the school pro- 
gram and the development of their chil- 
dren. I hope someday there will be fewer 
children per teacher in the kindergarten 
and throughout the whole school so that 
a parent-teacher cooperative plan can be 
carried out effectively. The possibilities 
are great. Thank you for your kind co- 
operation. Miss Kay and I have enjoyed it. 


Teachers in Action 


Through Extended School Services 


How an extended school program was or- 
ganized and how it functions in a community 


that believes in its children is described by 
Miss Steelman, supervisor of the program in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


(¢¢ E ALL WORK AT MY HOUSE. My 
J | daddy works at the army camp 
and my mother is a nurse. I 

work at school.” 

Mary Lou didn’t know it but in her 
simple words she was summing up how 
the Greensboro schools began an extended 
program for children. 

In 1943 nearly a third of our children 
were from homes where the mothers were 
employed in well over a hundred diversi- 


fied occupations which kept them away 


from their youngsters for long hours. 
Teachers were alarmed because children 
were coming to school so early that only 
the janitor was there to greet them. More 
than that, they were sensing the dangers 
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of the after-school period when children 
were dismissed by midafternoon to find 
interests where they could. 

The board of education rightfully as- 
sumed the responsibility in planning to 
utilize the resources of the public schools 
for a longer day, tor an all-year, enriched 
supplementary program which would be 
a part of the educational system but which, 
for the emergency period, would have to 
be limited to children whose mothers were 
employed outside the home. 

Of first importance was the decision 
that the guidance of these children should 
be in the hands of a capable, college train- 
ed personnel which would meet the highest 
standards set by tne state and the city. 

For the most part teachers have been 
secured locally. They were selected for 
diversity of educational background as 
much as for personality, vivacity, and vi- 
tality. All have had fundamental courses 
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in child and developmental psychology. 
From their own varied activities they open 
new avenues of experiences to children. 
It is important that teachers have a 
thorough knowledge and love of children. 
They must enjoy being with them for long 
hours and find deep satisfaction in sharing 
and planning with them for individual and 
group growth. We have built a flexible 


program around a wholesome living to-. 


gether where real understanding and genu- 
ine affection of teacher for child accom- 
plish more than regimentation and the 
strict routine of the disciplinarian. 


The Environment Is Planned 

Making a pleasant and attractive en- 
vironment was one of the first considera- 
tions. Teachers and children splashed 


paint on drab wails in rooms long left un- 
used. Every child had an opportunity to 
help brighten with gay colors the low 
shelves, the tables and chairs. The rooms 
were made more inviting by the addition 
of curtains, a couch from somebody’s at- 
tic, a rocking chair and a rug. Children 


keep the wall spaces attractive with their 
own Paintings. 

There are magazines on the table, books 
and gemes for one or two, or to be shared 
with a group. Doll corner, blocks, and 
an indoor swing invite the youngest to 
play. The large floor space can be used for 
marbles, hopscotch, rope jumping, danc- 
ing, and ball games. Ping pong, badmin- 
ton and croquet interest the older children. 
There is a wash-up place complete with 
mirror, fresh towels and wash cloths, in- 
dividually marked. Other parts of the 
building are used but this is “home base.” 

Playgrounds are ample for any type 
of outdoor play. Swings, slide, and acting 
bars try the skills of all ages. On two 
grounds there are outdoor fireplaces where 
the children and parents gather for out- 
door suppers or snacks. 
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Kitchen and dining room space is pro- 
vided nearby. Here the children assist in 
the preparation of food for their midday 
meals, snacks or parties. 

The cook in a school-age center plays 
an important part in the planning of the 
group. “Let’s talk to Lessie about our pic- 
nic. She'll help us.” Of course, Lessie will 
help because she is just as interested and 
excited over the picnic idea as the chil- 
dren themselves. She assures them of her 
willingness to work a little longer today 
or tu squeeze in some time “right after 
juice” to sit down and talk about it. 

Eagerly they help prepare the food, Les- 
sie skillfully pointing out recipes and en- 
couraging each one to contribute to the 
group. 

The children help Lessie, too. They set 
the table while she guides them with her 
softly spoken suggestions about the silver, 
the dishes, and the flowers. Confidently 
they help serve the meal because Lessie 
doesn’t scold when milk is spilled or a dish 
is broken. 

Returning from the picnic the first 
thought is, “Let’s tell Lessie how much fun 
it was.” So everyone must relate some 
incident or simply echo Troy’s enthusias- 
tic, ““The food was super.” 


The Teachers Do Many Things 


Teachers are aware of the need to know 
their children, to find out where they live 
and what their backgrounds are. Some 
insight is gained through the daily con- 
tacts with the parents as they come to the 
center early or late. In response to a child’s 
plea, “Wait for me to have just one more 
turn,” or “Watch me hand-over-hand on 
the bars,” the mother and teachers gain 
a few minutes to talk together about their 
mutual interests. 

Invitations to visit with the assurance 
of a friendly welcome and that parents 
are really wanted are accepted for after- 





noons or evenings, with parents joining in 
the “snack” or a simple meal prepared by 
the children. Discussions, movies, enter- 
tainment in which all can participate, or 
just “good fellowship” around the out- 
door oven help to bridge the gap too fre- 
quently found between parent and teach- 
er, home and school. 

But these are not enough for the teacher 
who feels that seeing the child in his own 
home is important in her understanding 
of him. Interpreting the philosophy of 
the school-age center can many times be 
done only by visiting the parents who do 
not come to the informal gatherings and 
discussions at school. Accepting invita- 


tions to the child’s home for a family meal 
or to the community church has helped 
our teachers to tie the school, the home, 
and the community more closely and vi- 
tally together. 

Instead of sending cold notes home with 
the child to get the parent’s permission for 


The outdoor fireplace 
is a popular 
center of interest 
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excursions or over-night camping, one 
teacher tried telephoning cach parent and 
visiting those who had no phone to secure 
their permission fur a trip to the circus. 
She found an opportunity to tell the par- 
ent personally about the varied activities 
of the center, to iron out difficulties and 
misunderstandings that had arisen, and to 
chat in a friendly way about the doings 
of the day. 

This added time pays in dividends in 
parent enthusiasm. A few days ago the 
six-year-olds had an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to go on a hay-ride across town to 
a country park. As Old Belle clopped by 
the barber shop, Jimmy’s mother rushed 
out and called, “Please hold the horse ‘a 
minute for Jimmy. His haircut can wait 
but the fun of going with you can’t.” 

All of our teachers are young, ranging 
in age from twenty years to twenty-six 
years. They have boundless energy and 
vitality. We have found that the youth- 
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fulness of the leader has meant the differ- 
ence between success and failure. Children 
respond to those not too far removed in 
age from them; to those who have not for- 
gotten how to play; to those who can 
shoot marbles, jump rope, climb a high 
tree or for thirty-six hours at a stretch 
camp in the country without frayed 
nerves or a crabbed disposition. By so 
living with the children the teachers have 
a better opportunity to know the individ- 
uality of each child and to help him 
realize a fuller, happier, daily life. 

As one teacher stated it, ““Crossing town 
before seven o’clock in the morning I have 
to pinch myself to believe that work can 
be so much fun. I look forward to each 
day as excitedly as do the children. I know 
this is my job and I’m paid to do it, but 
where else could there be so much satisfac- 
tion and happiness in earning a living!” 

Looking casually at that teacher’s day 
of two hours early in the morning and 
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four hours in the afternoon, many might 
question what she does with the interven- 
ing hours between 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
She has that time to plan activities, to 
supervise the cleaning of the center, to 
visit in the classrooms of the public school, 
to plan with the school principal and to 
attend staff meetings. All of the teachers 
contribute generously of their free time 
to Red Cross, USO, Junior League, church- 
es and civic clubs. They enroll in univer- 
sity classes in contemporary literature and 
history, or study music. They sing with 


local music clubs, play for men’s luncheon 
clubs and special church services. 


The way 
to a man’s heart 
and a woman’s, too 





They do not neglect their professional 
activities. All are members of local, state 
and national organizations. They find time 
to attend classroom teacher meetings, to 
serve on committees, to back state school 
legislation, to talk to P. T. A.’s, and to 
plan and participate in workshops held 
locally. 

The role of the school principal in the 
success of an extended school program can 
not be overlooked. The realization that 
planning with and for all children is of 
paramount importance is basic to the ulti- 
mate conception of education. The prin- 
cipal is a key force in the feeling that chil- 
dren and parents associate with the school. 

Changes in the function of the school 
are being made. No longer can we stick 
to the belief that school should be open 
five or six hours a day, one hundred eighty 
days a year. During the war years the 


extension of the school’s services has been 
accomplished by lowering the ages to in- 
clude the nursery years and by broadening 
the scope to ten, twelve, or even twenty- 
four hours per day, three hundred days a 


year. 

In the very beginning our school prin- 
cipals recognized the need for extended 
services and were quick to reorganize the 
facilities at hand to meet the emergency. 
A principal was given a leave of absence 
to direct the program. During that first 
summer of operation the buildings were 
left open for the first time; the libraries 
were open to the community for the first 
time; cafeterias were used to feed the chil- 
dren. In September a check was made on 
the use of the facilities and it was found 
that there was less damage done than there 
usually was when the buildings were left 
idle for three months. 

Through the months that have followed 
the principals have continued their inter- 
est by interpreting the program as a defi- 
nite part of the schools. The teachers in 
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the extended services are included in facul- 
ty meetings and in school planning. In 
this way the policies of the school are 
made known through every possible out- 
let to the community. 


All the Teachers Work Together 


In simple ways the teachers of the same 
children find opportunities to help each 
other. The regular-school teacher knows | 
which children are enrolled in the after- 
school group. If a child is absent she finds 
time to drop by the center and say, “Kathie 
is sick and won’t be here this afternoon,” 
or if Johnny is delayed by an errand or 
an extra task to be done his teacher sends 
along a note to explain his late arrival. 

When individual problems arise that 
concern the school-age teacher alone, the 


principal arranges for a conference at an 


hour convenient to the teacher so that 
they can talk it over. 

Many times there is an interchange of 
talents. In one instance, the school had no 
teacher who could direct the glee club. 
The after-school teacher was an outstand- 
ing musician so she returned to the school 
during her free time to assume the duties 
of a teacher in the school day. In return 
when she wanted to be out of town or 
wanted to attend some special event, the 
regular teachers took turns in the before- 
and after-school groups. 

Play equipment is shared. The school 
garden is worked the year round. Trans- 
portation of children on trips is the respon- 
sibility of all the teachers who have cars 
or who know of parents who can help. 

Greensboro believes in its children. Our 
schools are growing and broadening to 
keep pace with the scope of newer hori- 
zons in education. With the knowledge 
that teachers are in action for children, 
everyone is convinced that education’s role 
in a better world will be in the forefront 
as a major answer to our problems. 
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By ETTA ROSE BAILEY 


How We Improved the Playground 


How the principal and teachers in Maury 
School, Richmond, Virginia, enlisted com- 
munity cooperation in improving the school 
playground is described by Miss Bailey, 
principal of the school. 


T WAS A FAIRLY TYPICAL school play- 
TT ground—a ragged, patchety plot of 

ground with a fringe of grass around 
the edges and a middle hard surfaced with 
tar to minimize service in upkeep both for 
teachers and janitorial staff. The children 
played there—yes—depending upon a few 
pieces of movable equipment such as balls 
and bats, a stationary slide and a swing. 

What happens to children on the play- 
ground is just as important as what hap- 
pens to them in the classroom. Playground 
activities are as important as a reading ses- 
sion, but sometimes it is even harder to 
get equipment for playgrounds than it is 
to get books for the schoolroom. As an 
environment for learning new skills, group 
cooperation and good sportsmanship our 
playground had very little to offer. We 
decided to do something about it. 

In 1943 some of us—teachers and the 
principal—set about to improve the play- 
ground. We needed more space and we 
needed equipment. We visited several heads 
of industries where parents of our children 
work. We told them about the lack of 
space and equipment and how important 
it was to have a playspot for the children 
during the regular school day as well as 
for the extended school program. We 
pointed out the advantages of this program 
and how much it meant to the parents to 
know that their children were being cared 
for adequately and that they had a safe 
place to play. 
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Some of these business people gave us 
money. One of them offered the services 
of his architect to help us plan the play- 
ground as an artistic unit. Another put 
us in touch with a welder who made our 
pipe jungle gym and a third told us about 
a carpenter who would be invaluable. And 
so we began. 

The next year we visited other business 
men in the community and obtained more 
funds, more services and help. Many of 
these men became interested in the impor- 


tance of the playground and developed 


considerable pride in their contributions 
to it. Although it is not completed, it is 
well under way and the children and teach- 
ers love it. Here are described some of the 
special features which might well be used 
on any playground. 

Near the school building four awning- 
covered “shelters” provide unique spots for 
various kinds of groups. Under one of 
these shelters a hammock is swung and a 
second hammock has been installed on the 
opposite side of the yard. Groups line up 
with “pushers” to swing the hammocks 
and everyone has a turn. These groups 
usually carry on with little supervision and 
the maximum of fun. Swinging in a ham- 
mock is one of the most delightful pas- 
times. 

One shelter covers a large sandbox at 
which children of all ages play. Digging 
and building in sand are not the peculiar 
characteristics of the below sixes alone. 
Even twelves find much joy in making 
sand villages, airports and beach landings 
on Okinawa or Saipan. 

A !arge picnic table with seats on all 
sides occupies another shelter. Often the 
children eat their lunches at this out-of- 









doors rable, committees use it for meetings, 
and parents and faculty use it for confer- 
ences. It also provides a good sitting down 
place when one is tired of active games. 
The quality of social life that goes on 
around the table proves it to be an impor- 
tant part of playground equipment. 


Four large white wooden lounging 
chairs with small tables beside them form 
an enticing group of sit-down and do or 
watch places. A beach umbrella covers 
one unit. These chairs overlook the game 
field and form a natural division between 
the fie!d and the more quiet play spots near 
the school building. A low table encircles 
a tree at one side and the small benches 
provide another of the relaxing spots so 
noticeable when one first sees the yard. 


Near the alley fence and not too far 
from the picnic table shelter is a large 
outdoor fireplace—an extremely suggest- 
ive arrangement for fun and frolic. Paint- 
ed concrete building blocks provide the 
stools for the fireplace area. Along the 
fence the bean vines and morning glories 
make a pleasing background. 


The ground itself is covered with black- 
top—a not too satisfactory covering but 
one of those experiments necessary before 
one is able to know just what is best. Con- 
sequently most of the gardening—vege- 
table and flower—must be done along the 
edges of the playground or in large white 
boxes set here and there over the grounds. 
All four of the awning shelters are sur- 
rounded by large boxes of flowers which 
give such gay color contrast to the awning 


stripes above them. Flowers for the cafe- 
teria tables are cut each day 

There are a hose for outdoor shower 
baths, a metal pipe jungle gym and ladder, 
and swings for those who prefer the per- 
pendicular in swinging as opposed to the 
horizontal as in the hammock. 

We now have a homemade outdoor 
shower on the side of the building over- 
looking the baseball diamond. A two-inch 
pipe, ten feet high, is attached to the wall. 
A horizontal pipe, closed at the outer end, 
is attached to this by an elbow. Three 
rows of holes have been drilled twenty- 
four inches from the end, which makes 
a triple spray extending for a distance of 
twenty-four feet. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon when the children get up from 
their sleep they put on bathing suits for 
water play. For forty-five minutes boys 
and girls run into and out of the stream 
and lie in the sun on the “beaches.” 

A border has been dug around the outer 
end of the baseball diamond. This summer 
the children are, using it for vegetables and 
flowers. In the fall the heads of one of 
the industries will plant shrubs. We plan 
to make an all-year outdoor habitat for 
animals. 

The playground will never be finished 
for there will always be something to do. 
The children are full of ideas and so are 
our patrons and community sponsors. The 
playground invites to play, either vigorous 
or quiet, either with others or alone, either 
active or passive. It is another kind of 
environment in which children have op- 
portunities to grow. 


_ 


F I HAD TO DEFINE the democratic faith in one sentence I would say that it 
T is a faith that through education men can become sufficiently reasonable to 
discover, in the face of evidence and the give and take of free discussion, a 
better way of solving their common problems than through any other process.— 
SIDNEY Hook. 
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By HENRY HANSBURG 


The Case of Daniel 


How cooperative action by psychologist and 
teacher helped Daniel adjust to school is de- 
scribed by Mr. Hansburg, psychologist at the 
Bureau of Child Guidance, New York City. 
Time, patience andsunderstanding of Daniel’s 
problem at the time when it was crucial for 
him were responsible for his reclamation and 


happy adjustment. 


ANIEL CRIED BITTERLY. He refused 
to stay in the classroom and de- 
manded that his mother take him 


home. When she refused, he began to hit . 


her. Finally, Mrs. Martin took him out. 
She was terribly flustered and embarrassed. 

As she walked out of the building hold- 
ing Daniel’s hand, she berated him be- 
cause he was afraid to stay in school. She 
told him that he would never grow up to 
be a big boy like his brother. Five-year-old 
Daniel was pale and shaken and his cold 
little hand clutched his mother’s. While 
he listened to her harangue he felt some- 
what relieved because he was going home. 
He knew that his mother would calm down 
later. But in spite of this feeling of relief, 
he did have some concern that he would be 
isolated from his friends who seemed to 
enjoy going to school. 

This was the second time that Mrs. Mar- 
tin had had this experience with Daniel. 
On the first day of the previous term she 
had taken him to school and he had re- 
fused to stay, creating a scene by crying 
and screaming. She had taken him home 
in the hope that later he might wish to 
go back to school. But he had shown no 
disposition to do so. 

On this second occasion she had deter- 
mined to find a way of keeping Daniel in 


She had enlisted the aid of the 


school. 
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school clerk and for ore full morning she 
had left him in the clerk’s office where he 
had played for a while. However, on the 
following day he refused to stay in the 
office and demanded to be taken home. 

At the suggestion of the principal, the 
mother paid a visit to the social worker at 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. Here, al- 
though outwardly cheerful and lightheart- 
ed, she expressed her hurt feelings and im- 
patience toward Daniel. She indicated that 
for the past two years he had been afraid 
that his mother would leave him. She 
dated the onset of his difficulty from the 
time when she used to leave him content- 
edly with the maternal grandmother. The 
maternal aunt had cared for foster chil- 
dren in the home. One of the foster chil- 
dren had been Daniel’s playmate. When 
this child had been returned to his own 
parent Daniel had cried and asked, ‘““When 
are you going to give me back?” There- 
after, he was afraid that his mother would 
leave him and he expressed doubt that she 
was his own mother. When he went out 
to play on the same block he came back 
frequently to assure himself that she had 
not left. 

Daniel was the second of three children 
—his older brother was eleven and his 
younger brother three. Mrs. Martin ex- 
plained that during her pregnancy with 
Daniel she had been depressed with 
thoughts of death. She had lost several 
children previously. Although Daniel had 
no difficulty in feeding and weaning dur- 
ing his first year of life, he later developed 
ear and nose trouble which had never left 
him. He had had several rather severe 
illnesses between the ages of two and five 
and his mother had cared for him pro- 
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tectively for long periods of time. As a 
result he had learned to play by himself. 
He enjoyed toys and soldiers and could 
recite nursery rhymes. He was always a 
very quiet little boy, sensitive to the slight- 
est reprimand, and cried readily. During 
the past year, before he was seen at the Bu- 
reau, he had had some feeding difficulties. 
In telling about her own past life Mrs. 
Martin said that she had been the young- 
est in a family of eight—seven girls and 
a boy. After two years of high school she 
had gone to work in her father’s store. 
Laughingly she said that she had not cared 
for school. She indicated that she and her 
husband got along fairly well at home. 
Daniel had always been a bed wetter 
except during the summer months. The 
elimination of liquids during the late hours 
and toileting after eleven o’clock at night 
had helped him. Mrs. Martin had criti- 
cized him severely for his bed wetting, but 
she has come to realize that this was not 


wise. 
Daniel did not reveal very much about 


himself in psychiatric interviews and he 
would not meet the psychiatrist without 
his mother. In discussing his fear of school 
he said that he was afraid his mother might 
leave him and never come back. 

In psychological tests Daniel showed 


low average general intelligence. He was 
immature in his speech, vocabulary, ability 
to handle materials and to draw. He show- 
ed some hesitancy in deciding which hand 
to use, suggesting that he was developing 
slowly along psychomotor lines. He co- 
operated very well on a physical examina- 
tion in which the only defect noted was 
his infected ear. 


The Psychologist Takes Over 


After a few contacts, the psychologist 
suggested that he take Daniel to school. 
When assured that if he did not like it he 
would be taken home, Daniel agreed. The 
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psychologist called for him at home and led 
him to the school. Daniel’s hand was cold 
and he seemed very fearful. The psychol- 
ogist selected a room, not occupied at the 
time, where Daniel hung his wraps. Dan- 
iel entered the kindergarten with the 
psychologist. When he saw two of his 
friends he brightened up and spoke spon- 
taneously about them. After some mater- 
ial was obtained he was’ brought back to 
the other room where he played alone with 
blocks, crayons and sticks. 

Later, Daniel’s two friends joined him. 
They proved to be rather active, aggres- 
sive, playful and uninhibited youngsters. 
In their presence Daniel’s physical and 
emotional weaknesses stood out. The psy- 
chologist praised him constantly before the 
other children but his difficulty in com- 
peting with them often forced him to 
withdraw. 

The psychologist brought Daniel back 
to the kindergarten where he took part in 
a jumping game with the other children. 
The teacher organized other games in 
which Daniel could take part, asked him 
to write his name on the board and praised 
him for his success. Daniel spent the re- 
mainder of the morning in the clerk’s of- 
fice and then was taken home by the psy- 
chologist. He asked if he could come back 
on the next day. 

On the following morning the psycholo- 
gist called for Daniel, who was waiting for 
him outdoors despite the cold weather. 
After spending a few minutes in the play- 
room the psychologist’ took him to the 
kindergarten. They stayed for an hour 
and Daniel played with a group of boys, 
on a few occasions taking his eyes away 
trom the psychologist. He appeared to be 
enjoying himself. The teacher suggested 
various activities to him and on occasion 
led him into play. When the psychologist 
had to make a phone call Daniel said that 
he would go with him. 
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After this he wanted to go home. The 
psychologist suggested that they return to 
the kindergarten and play a little longer. 
Daniel consented. Sometimes he was star- 
tled by loud noises created by the activities 
of the children. He became tired while 
playing with some of the blocks and smiled 
weakly at the other children’s activities. 
He undertook painting with some trepida- 
tion and kept repeating how poorly he was 
doing. He was reassured by the psycholo- 
gist, the children and the teacher. With 
this reassurance he painted with various 
colored paints. When some of the paint 
dripped upon the floor Daniel looked wor- 
ried and was again reassured. Later the 
psychologist took him home. 


On the following morning the psycholo- 


gist called for hin and again Daniel was 
waiting outside. He said that he had 
nearly vomited that morning because of 
something he had eaten the previous day. 
He refused to enter the kindergarten and 
wanted to go first to the playroom. His 
two friends were again brought in to play. 

Later Daniel and his friends returned 
to the kindergarten. He refused to take 
part in any group activities so the psy- 
chologist helped him build a large fortress 
with blocks. Suddenly Daniel sat up, 
looked around and said, “There are too 
many children in here.” He was reassured 
and told that if he did something on his 
own he would not have to be concerned 
with what the other children were doing. 
His two friends were asked how they felt 
about the other children. They replied 
that they didn’t care. Their unconcern 
appeared to help Daniel. 

While the fortress was being built the 
psychologist suggested that Daniel sit in 
it. Soon several of the boys sat there too. 


The Teacher Assumes Responsibility 


From this point on the kindergarten 
teacher took over. She suggested making 
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crowns since the boys were kings of the 
fortress. Daniel cut out his crown and 
played with the other boys in the fortress. 
Later the teacher asked Daniel and the 
boys to dramatize their activities for the 
larger group. 

Daniel cooperated in the rest period. 
This particular activity had helped him to 
make the transfer from the psychologist 
to the teacher. The psychologist left the 
room and when ke returned Daniel was 
“it” in a lively game with the group. 

When Daniel was seen again in the 
psychologist’s office he was bright, cheer- 
ful and whistled playfully. He became 
more interested in drawing and painting 


and enjoyed playing with all kinds of ma- 


terial. On the following day he permitted 
his teacher to bring him to school and 
when the psychologist visited later in the 
day Daniel was playing happily with the 
other children. The teacher believed that 
he had made his adjustment to school. 

Daniel was seen several times during the 
term and each time he expressed pleasure 
with school. He seemed greatly relieved 
that he had conquered his difficulty. Dur- 
ing the following term the teacher reported 
that he was the outstanding boy in her 
class, although there were times when he 
seemed a bit anxious and pale. In the fol- 
lowing year the psychologist visited the 
school and found that Daniel was consid- 
ered to be the best pupil’ in the 1B grade. 
His attendance had been good except for 
a recent illness due to his ear difficulty. 
Daniel reported to the psychologist that he 
was happy in school and enjoyed it very 
much. 

The interesting thing about Daniel was 
his ability to make the adjustment to 
school when a person other than the teach- 
er or the parert intervened in his behalf. 
Despite his fear that his mother might 
leave while he was in school he found that 
she was still at home when he returned. 
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This experience had been reinforced sev- 
eral times. 

It is also important to point out that 
the warmth, affection and interest which 
the teacher showed him during the period 
when he was making a transfer from the 
psychologist to the school situation was of 
tremendous help to him. Once the trans- 
fer to the teacher had been made, Daniel 
was able to remain in school without the 
psychologist. With some children, be- 
cause of previous fears of separation from 
the mother as a result of experiences in the 
preschool period, the transition from home 
to school is made with considerable diffi- 


culty. Daniel’s case serves to illustrate 
the need for a gradual approach which 
does not frighten the child or threaten his 
security and which enables him to feel that 
everything will turn out all right. In such 
a situation the role of the teacher is of 
paramount importance. Attitudes are set 
which may have lasting effects throughout 
the child’s school career. 

No doubt Daniel’s fearfulness will re- 
quire some psychiatric treatment if he is 
to make a better adjustment to life in the 
future. Meeting new situations may be 


very difficult for him unless he is able to 
‘build a sense of security within himself. 


The A.C.E. Expanded Board M. eeting 


The Association for Childhood Education 
held an expanded board meeting in Washington 
May 3-5, 1945. Representatives from twenty- 
nine states, chairmen of committees, retiring 
and incoming members of the Executive Board, 
and ten resource people attended the meeting. 
The number of traveling representatives was 
under fifty as required by ODT. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the Association’s work of the past year and 
to prepare a plan of action for the next two 
years. In reviewing work accomplished in 
1944-45, chairmen of eighteen committees re- 
ported their activitjes in preparing publications 
of interest to nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary and middle school teachers; in study- 
ing the terminology used to describe the field 
of early childhood education; in interpreting 
children and school practices through films, 
magazine articles and newspaper stories; in 
promoting teaching as a profession and in giv- 
ing in-service training to teachers; in working 
in the interest of world understanding; in 
working for legislation affecting the education 
and welfare of children. 

One evening meeting—Thursday, May 3— 
was devoted to the Association’s part in inter- 
national affairs. Ralph Strebel, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
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By FRANCES MAYFARTH 


Association, described the present status of the 
proposal for an international office of education 
and Mary Lincoln Morse described the com- 
pilation of a new book of stories for children 
gathered from the many cultures now repre- 
sented in the United States. Guests from 
Haiti, New Zealand, England, Panama, China, 
the Philippines and Brazil participated in the 
discussion that followed. 

A second evening meeting—Friday, May 4 
—was devoted to a report of a national survey 
on what is happening to children in America 
today. Significant points brought out by Mamie 
W. Heinz of Atlanta, Georgia, who was chair- 
man of the Association’s committee that made 
the survey, included: (1) money for public 
education is far from adequate in most states 
but there is a trend today toward more state 
support for schools; (2) there is a growing 
interest and participation in the work of the 
schools on the part of citizen groups in many 
regions; (3) several states report changes made 
within the past year in legislation affecting 
children; (4) there are too few teachers avail- 
able today and the supply has been dropping 
rapidly; (5) many states report considerable 
turnover in teaching staff, a decided lowering 
of standards for teacher certification and the 
closing of schools or the overcrowding of class- 
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rooms to accommodate the children; (6) in 
general there has been more attention to the 
health of children the past year but many 
states report the need for greatly expanded 
services; (7) more schools are providing hot 
lunches for children but most of the lunch 
programs are subsidized by federal funds and 
surplus food commodities; (8) some significant 
changes are taking place in elementary school 
organization, promotion practices and curri- 
cula; (9) where there has been community 
organization for the welfare of children juve- 
nile delinquency seems to be decreasing. 
Margaret Mead, assistant curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, and formerly executive secretary 
of the Committee on Foods of the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., served 
as clarifier for the discussion of this survey. 
She pointed out that it was important because 
it showed attempts on the part of the states to 
build an identification of themselves as a whole 
when we went to war. Through such surveys 
each state can be encouraged to identify itself 
with the nation in the improvement of the 
education and welfare of the children. These 
attempts at identification point to a trend in 
joint responsibility for bringing up of the chil- 
dren, the development of a national pride in 
children, and national shame because children 
are not better cared for nor provided with 
equal opportunities. ‘When California can 
become as proud of what New York is doing 
for its children as it is proud of what Califor- 
nia is doing, then we shall have real national 
concern for children” that will work for the 
betterment of them and all humankind. 


“Who Educates the Country’s Children” was 
the subject for discussion Saturday morning, 
May 5. Participants included Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Katherine Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and representatives of several 
national organizations including Livingston 
Blair cf the Junior Red Cross, Mrs. Louis Ot- 
tenberg of the National Council of Jewisk 
Women, Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett of the Nationa, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette of the American Association 
of University Women. 


One of the most important events of the 
expanded board meeting was the development 
of a plan of action, based upon seven resolu- 
tions adopted by the Association. This plan 
of action and the resolutions on which it is 


‘based are on pages 5-11 of this issue. 


A highlight of the meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of recordings that interpret the school 
program to both lay and professional groups, 
given by Laura Zirbes of Ohio State University 
and Lorraine Lange, a graduate student of that 
university. Simple explanations of how arith- 
metic is taught and why, and conversations 
that demonstrated principles of child guidance 
were two types of recordings shared with the 
group. 

Three officers of the Association, elected by 
local branches at their annual meetings held 
in April, were presented: Maycie K. Southall, 
president; Ellen M. Olson, vice-president rep- 
resenting kindergarten, and Rosamond Praeger, 
vice-president representing nursery school. 


Sd 


A Boy 


PERSON WHO.IS GOING TO CARRY on what you have started. He 
A is to sit right where you are sitting and attend to the things 
which you think so important, when you are gone. You may 
adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be carried out 
depends upon him. Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have 
to manage them. He will take your seat in Congress; assume control 
of your cities, states, and empires. He is going to move in and take 
over your churches, schools, universities, corporations, councils and 
prisons. All your work is going to be judged and praised and condemned 
by him. The future and destiny of humanity are in his hands, so it 
might be well to pay him a little attention now.—Contributed by 
P. B. Jr. 
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We Look Ahead 
for Childhood 


Education 


1944-45 IssUES OF CHILD- 
HOOD EpucaTIon dealt 
with nine generalizations 
about children, placed val- 
ues upon children as human beings, and at- 
tempted in a small way to answer two major 
questions: How can the humanness of children, 
their ability to learn and to grow and to as- 
sume responsibilities, their likenesses and dif- 
ferences, contribute to the making of a better 
world? How does our increasing dependence, 
one upon another, contribute to the possibili- 
ties for world peace? 

In making the outline of content for 1945- 
47 issues of CHILDHOOD EpucaTION the Board 
of Editors chose “Action for Children” as the 
theme for the next two years. 1945-46 issues 
will deal with backgrounds for action and 
1946-47 issues will describe ways of working 
with and for children. The “backgrounds” 
chosen for emphasis in this year’s issues have 
been scheduled under the following themes: 
Teaching Is Believing and Acting (September) ; 


Strengthening Family Life (October) ; Seeking: 


the Common Values in Races and Religions 
(November); Programming for Growth 
Through Curriculum Building (December) ; 
Through School Structure and Finance (Jan- 
uary), Through Housing and Administration 
(February), Through Techniques of Group 
Living (March); Neighboring in the Cause of 
World Peace (April), and Encouraging Chil- 
dren to be Human (May). 

This outline for content of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion will implement parts of the As- 
sociation’s plan of action for 1945-47, includ- 
ed in “We Believe . . .,” the article by Mary 
E. Leeper on page 5 of this issue. Not only 
the content of CHILDHoop EpucaTIoN but the 
total publication program of the Association 
for 1945-47 is to be developed around this 
plan. In addition to nine issues of CHt1LDHOOD 
EpucaTIon, eight bulletins and one portfolio 
are scheduled for publication within the next 
year. As you study the resolutions and Miss 
Leeper’s article, will you note areas in which 
publications would be of help to you and let 
us know your needs. 


We Expand THREE WAYS IN WHICH CHILD- 


Our Use HOOD EDUCATION was used last 
year have international as well 
as national significance. In a recent letter from 
Marie Butts of the International Office of Edu- 


cation in Geneva, who since the war has been 
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Across the 


living in England and Scotland, is this com- 
ment: “. .. I am passing on my copies of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTion to the kindergarten 
and junior elementary school group of German 
teachers in the German Educational Recon- 
struction Association. They are people now 
teaching in England but who wish to go back 
to Germany and teach democratically in their 
own country. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is very 
useful to them.” We have written Miss Butts 
for further information concerning these 
teachers and hope that we may follow their 
work when they return to Germany. 

From the Foreign Information Research Di- 
vision, Outpost Service Bureau of OWI, came 
this letter: ““We have recently received a re- 
quest from our office in Stockholm, Sweden, 
for some material on the modern psychological 
treatment of normal children. This is a topic 
of very great interest in Sweden which has 
been cut off from normal communication 
channels for some time and is anxious to catch 
up on developments in America. It would be 
very much appreciated if you could send us 
some tear sheets from your magazine, CHILD- 
HOOD EpucaTION, which would be pertinent. 
We in turn would forward them to Sweden 
where they would be very well used.” The 
tear sheets were supplied and additional re- 
quests for materials have come from OWI 
since then. 

CHILDHOop EpucaTion has been micro- 
filmed for two years and flown into the interior 
of China to refugee universities. The maga- 
zine now goes “in person” to China, as well as 
to India, South Africa, Australia, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Alaska, Canada and Brazil. 

As our horizons expand and our areas for 
service increase, responsibility for even more 
careful planning of our publications becomes 
greater. To the degree in which we improve 
our ways of working together, in that degree 
will it be possible to assume this responsibility 
with confidence, integrity and intelligence. 


New Members 
of the 
Editorial Board 


EACH YEAR FIVE of the con- 
tributing editors complete 
their terms of service and 
five others are invited to 
succeed them. Those who leave the board this 
year are Bernice Baxter, Lorraine W. Benner, 
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Editor’s Desk 


Arthur T. Jersild, Willard E. Goslin, and John 
Gambs. The five who succeed them for a two- 
year term of service are May Hill Arbuthnot, 
Etta Rose Bailey, R. B. Chitwood, Agnes Sny- 
der, and Paul Witty. LuVerne Crabtree Walk- 
er will serve another year as editor of Books 
for Children and Clara Belle Baker as editor 
of Books for Teachers. Hannah Lindahl suc- 
ceeds Margaret Hampel as chairman of a com- 
mittee to review bulletins and pamphlets. Mem- 
bers of Miss Lindahl’s committee are Katharine 
Koch and Ethel Kawin. John Hockett, Nancy 
Bayley and Arthur Jersild compose a commit- 
tee to review research abstracts. 

Winifred E. Bain has accepted the invitation 
of the Executive Board to continue for another 
two years as chairman of the Board of Editors. 

Members of the editorial board receive a com- 
plimentary copy of each month’s issue and a 
memorandum from the Editor calling atten- 
tion to high spots and low spots, relating her 
successes and failures in obtaining the content 
the Board of Editors has requested, and urging 
their careful evaluation of the content in terms 
of the magazine’s purposes and policy. Once 
a year members of the board are requested to 
send suggestions for content and to “react” to 
a tentative outline of content. Since the war 
it has been impossible to hold board meetings 
and most of the work of planning, compiling, 
editing and publishing the magazine has been 
carried on by correspondence. The Chairman 
and the Editor are counting the days until the 
board can meet and carry on the give-and-take, 
across-the-table planning that is so stimulating 
and helpful to them. 

To the readers of CHILDHOop EDUCATION: 
get the habit of Ietting the editorial board 
member nearest you know what you think of 
the magazine and charge him or her with the 
responsibility of sharing your thinking with 
all of us. Begin now to keep us informed of 
ways of working with and for children that 
you know have merit in terms of human de- 
velopment and community responsibility, so 
that we may have a backlog or a springboard 
for planning 1946-47 issues. 


See page 56 for important announcement 
concerning CHILDOHOOD EDUCATION. 
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RECENTLY, Patty SMITH 
HILL sHARED with us this 
letter from Marjorie Wise: 

“I have had an unusual 
time since the war began. I was evacuated with 
my children into lovely villages in North Ox- 
fordshire. I motored 1000 to 1500 miles a 
month in beautiful hilly country. 

“We were more or less free from bombing 
but we had occasional bits of it. One night 
our fiddler at a music group got up and said, 
‘I must stop now (7:30). I have to start at 
7:45 for Berlin.’ I drove home in sight of 
three raids, north, east and west of me, spit- 
ting bombs everywhere. But we missed the 
big blitz of London, and I was glad of every 
party of frightened children that we received 
and reclothed and educated out of their fear. 

“I came back to London in September 1942. 
There was very little activity sometimes, very 
noisy barrages sometimes. The only really bad 
time was the spring of 1944 when we were 
showered with flying bombs for about a month. 
My school was in a bad spot and I would ar- 
rive in the morning to find our whole shop- 
ping center shattered—shops going on, ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ in the streets, women at their 
doors comparing notes on chimneys, roofs, ceil- 
ings and doors blitzed. We had emergency 
feeding at the schools. Then evacuation again. 

“Teachers escorted this time and returned 
for more children. I went four times with 
trainloads to the north. After one trip I found 
my school had been blitzed. We turned our 
shelters into classrooms from the first day and 
carried on our normal work as far as possible. 

“T am back in London now and the rockets 
are too near to tell you about. We do not let 
them interfere with anything, except that we 
occasionally find ourselves listening to see if 
the ‘engines’ have stopped, but continue when 
the things burst and laugh at ourselves and at 
our distraction. I am glad I was in it really.” 

In her note to the Editor, Miss Hill says: 
“Marjorie Wise came over to study with me 
many, many years ago and when I found out 
that she had been teaching manuscript writing 
in England, I asked for funds to introduce it 
in the U. S. A., starting with my department. 
Miss Wise stayed for her M.A. degree and re- 
turned to England to normal school work, in- 
troducing the new point of view in kindergar- 
ten and primary education from the U. S. A.” 


From Marjorie 
Wise to Patty 
Smith Hill 





Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN LEARNING. 
By Lois Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944 
Pp. 404. $3.50. 


This study is one of work done at Sarah 
Lawrence College under a five-year grant from 
the General Education Board. 

The faculty of this institution believes that 
colleges do not exist merely to breed scholars 
but also to educate citizens, and that a demo- 
cracy may be enriched by the development of 
individuals in terms of their own capacities and 
interests. Who is taught seems to them more 
important than what is taught. 

This book gives an account of pioneer work 
done at the College on the problem of suiting 
courses of study to the psychological needs of 
the students. To ascertain these needs, an in- 
tensive study of freshmen was undertaken. As 
the work progressed, the plan was modified so 
that the study centered upon the educational 
development through four years, of the stu- 
dents in two entering classes. Copious records 
kept by teachers supplied firsthand information 
which was studied and analyzed by different 
psychologists, so that the problems might be 
viewed from various angles and solved in ways 
most beneficial to the students involved. The 
aim was always to guide the student to work 
out her own solution if possible. 

It was found that emotional factors were 
important not only in problem cases but also 
in a large proportion of the student body, and 
lay back of failures among young people whose 
ability, if ability were all that mattered, would 
have assured success. Scientific research thus 
confirmed the empirical findings of observant 
teachers through the years. In the field of 
medicine and health the effect of emotional 
factors has long been recognized. The College 
believes that in the field of education there is 
a similar need for diagnosis as a basis for guid- 
ance of the personality development of the in- 
dividual. When education becomes highly in- 
dividualized, “guidance becomes a preoccupa- 
tion of every day rather than the subject of a 
semiannual visit to the dean.” 


While the authors believe that the trial and 
error method of making individual courses of 
study is no more hazardous than the typical 
required curriculum which ignores individual 
differences, they admit that “there is no tidy 
formula that guarantees growth in all stu- 
dents.” They recognize the danger that un- 
wisely chosen courses may hamper a student’s 
development, and report frankly that some 
seniors have realized this too late and regretted 
that they had not been ‘“‘made” to do other- 
wise. They remark: ‘‘This has led the Col- 
lege to reflect on the limited value of freedom 
for certain individuals as against the sometimes 
emancipating coercions of reality—whether the 
reality of prescribed courses, examinations, or 
the need of earning a living.” 

While the book is of interest primarily to 
college administrators, curriculum planners, 
and guidance workers other teachers will find 
in it many fruitful ideas. This is especially 
true of the case studies in Part II. Here real 
people with real problems are presented with 
keen insight and sympathetic understanding.— 
Anna Wilkins Annin, Evanston, Illinois. 


SEPARATE STAR. By Loula Grace Erdman. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1944. Pp. 200. $2.25. 


Gail Warren is an earnest young graduate of 
a teachers college who sets out with enthu- 
siasm to give expression to the ideals she has 
been taught. She finds certain disparities and 
even conflicts between things as they are—an 
old, unattractive building, the lethargy of the 
townspeople regarding education and cultural 
interests, and the like—and her concept of 
things as they ought to be. 

Fair portrayal is given to the minor discour- 
agements and satisfactions which come her way 
in the small town where she is hired to teach 
seventh and eighth grades, and the reader is 
convinced of Gail’s genuine interest in people. 
There is a slight love interest involving Gail 
and her principal, Dave Patterson. As the 
story progresses, a very melodramatic climax 
occasions a right-about-face in the attitude of 
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townspeople toward the ideas of Gail and Dave, 
a conclusion which is rather unconvincing. 
This reviewer feels that the poetry of teach- 
ing, to which one occasionally realizes the 
author is sensitive, is neglected in her effort to 
build an exciting plot. Perhaps for adolescents 
interested in prevocational exploration this 
might be acceptable and any teacher, beginning 
or seasoned, will enjoy Aunt Harriet’s speech 
at the teachers convention based on the Kipling 
poem: 
And each, in his separate star, 
Will paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are. 
—Maurine Bredeson, Acting Principal, 
Lapham School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER. By Cornelia 
Spencer. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


It seems fitting that a biography of Pearl 
Buck should be reviewed for the readers of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTION, for in it one senses 
the emphasis placed upon early influences. To 
Carie, her mother, Miss Buck gives credit for 
being the greatest influence in her life. 

When the little missionary family is trans- 
ported from Pearl’s lovely birthplace in West 
Virginia to the new home in China, “the exile” 
does her utmost to beautify their meager sur- 
roundings. Miss Buck says that her first mem- 
ory is that of a garden—an “unlikely spot” 
made beautiful with roses “like home.” She 
recalls vividly the ecstasy on her mother’s face 
when she shares with her little daughter her 
thrills over Nature’s beauty. Later, the au- 
thor gives us a picture of Miss Buck, the suc- 
cessful author, taking time off from her work 
to walk in her rose garden or to listen to the 
cicada’s song. 

Early influences also developed courage in ac- 
cepting the inevitable. We note this courage 
in the way she accepts the illness of her only 
child and the disappointment of her first mar- 
riage. From her mother, too, Miss Buck caught 
her sense of humor shown in her “seasick” 
rhymes composed on her way home from 
Sweden where she had been awarded the Nobel 
Prize. 

Perhaps the greatest of Miss Buck’s inheri- 
tances is a love for humanity which is shown 
in her relationships with her college classmates, 
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her little girl experiences in making gifts for 
others, and in her indignation over racial 
prejudices and inequalities among the Chinese. 

The background of her literary development 
is traced clearly in this interesting biography. 
We read of her early enjoyment of the stories 
told her by her mother and her Chinese nurse, 
of her discovery of Dickens, and of her writing 
achievements, the aim of which has become the 
interpretation of human problems. 

The author shares with us her intimate 
knowledge of Pearl Buck in such a way that 
we see her as a kind and vibrant personality, 
warm and genuine in her simplicity—this 
friend of all whose ideal is “to be one’s self.” — 
Edith A. Stevens, Miss Wood’s Kindergarten- 
Primary Training School, Minneapolis. 


TWENTY LITTLE SONGS. By Jessie Carter. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Willis Music Company, 
1944. Pp. 43. Seventy-five cents. 


The first impressions one receives from the 
book, Twenty Little Songs, is that the songs 
are “by and for children.” Each song is a 
little gem in itself. It is quite apparent that 
great care has been taken to make the songs 
as singable and as delightful as possible. They 
have an inherent quality of naturalness and 
spontaneity which are criteria of any art form. 
It is obvious that they grew out of children’s 
experiences, 

There is considerable variety of subject mat- 
ter in the texts as found in the songs. There 
are songs of home, country, city, playtime, 
holidays and familiar acquaintances such as 
the mailman and the traffic cop. 

The songs are so spontaneous that rhythms 
and dramatic play are the inevitable response 
of the children after singing them a few times. 
This is as it should be in the primary school 
and the kindergarten. Each song has an illus- 
tration on its opposite page which enhances 
the spirit of the song in no small measure. 

Not the least of the desirable qualities of 
this book is the accompaniments which are fine 
musically and at the same time not too diffi- 
‘cult for those not well prepared in piano 
playing. 

This book will add considerably to any song 
collection in any school—Lloyd W. Cousins, 
director of music education, National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Robert Lawson, author of Rabbit Hill, was 


awarded the Newbery Medal and Elizabeth Or- 
ton Jones, illustrator of Prayer for a Child by 
Rachel Field, the Caldecott Medal for 1945. 
The winners of the awards are selected annu- 
ally by the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People of the American Library 
Association. The Newbery Medal is conferred 
on the author of the best co..tribution to ju- 
venile literature published in the preceding 
year. The Caldecott Medal is given for the 
most distinguished juvenile picture book. Both 
medals are donated annually by Frederick G. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 

Two years ago Robert Lawson won the 
Caldecott Medal for his picture book, They 
Were Strong and Good, and is the only person 
to have won both awards. Rabbit Hill was 
reviewed in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION in Feb- 
ruary 1945. Prayer for a Child is reviewed 
below. 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD. By Rachel Field. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Un- 
paged. $1.50. 

Prayer for a Child is a charming book which 
Rachel Field wrote for her own daughter. 
The childlike prayers give thanks for everyday 
things—friends, family, the lamplight, the 
warmth of the fire, the child’s shoes. Begin- 
nings of intercultural understanding are there, 
too, in such prayers as “Bless other children far 
and near, And keep them safe and free from 
fear.” 

Illustrating a book of prayers is difficilt but 
Elizabeth Orton Jones has done it well. Her 
pictures are quietly arresting and there is a 
spiritual quality about her happy children 
which is enhanced by design and color. This 
is a book for very young children. 


MAGIC MICHAEL. By Louis Slobodkin. Il- 
lustrated by the author. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 48. $1.50. 


Michael’s sister tells how Michael tried being 


a cow, a stork, a kangaroo, a horse, and any- 
thing else you can think of. Almost every 
little boy likes to play he is something else and 
then, like Michael, finds it quite satisfying to 
be just a boy! Slobodkin’s pictures are full of 
childlike vigor. For the fives, sixes and sevens. 


UNCLE BENNIE GOES VISITING. By 
Emma L. Brock. Illustrated by the author. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 
$7. $2. 


Uncle Bennie Moneypenny, as his name sug- 
gests, is a quaint, funny character who visits 
his niece, Janie, on the farm. He enters into 
the spirit of everything, including doing the 
chores. Uncle Bennie is one of those choice 
persons who belongs to the child’s world more 
than to the adult’s. Janie had fun with Uncle 
Bennie and so will the children who read his 
story. For the six to tens. 

Story and pictures represent the high quality 
characteristic of Miss Brock’s work. For the 
six to tens. 


IN VOYTUS’ LITTLE HOUSE. By Janina 
Porazinska. Illustrated by Stanislaw Bob- 
inska. Translated from the Polish by Lucia 
Merecha Borski. New York: Roy Publish- 
ers, 1944. Pp. 47. $1.25. 


MY VILLAGE. By Janina Porazinska. Illus- 
trated by Stanislaw Bobinska. Translated 
from the Polish by Lucia Merecka Borski. 
New York: Roy Publishers, 1944. Pp. 46. 
$1.25. 

From the bright, quaint cover designs to the 
end papers these two books breathe the folk 
world of Poland! In Voytus’ Little House the 
everyday things in the kitchen tell a story. A 
friendly brownie is interpreter for the little 
boy, Voytus. The stories are slight and with- 
out plot, as a young child would tell them, but 
with the lyric quality of the very young. 

In My Village, as the title suggests, the stor- 
ies are those of wider experiences. The illus- 
trations in both books are distinguished by 
simplicity and high artistry. For children from 
five to eight. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 








New A.C.E. Officers 


In May 1945 branches and individual voting 
members of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation elected three officers to serve for terms 
of two years. 
Two officers elect- 
ed in 1944 re- 
main on the Ex- 
ecutive Board for 
another year. 

Maycie K. 
Southall, profes- 
sor of elementary 
education at 
George Peabody 
College for 
Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 
was chosen as 
president. Miss 
Southall was sec- 
retaryr- treasurer 
of the _ interna- 
tional Association in 1936-38. In 1940-42 
and again in 1944-45 she was chairman of the 


MaycigE K. SouTHALL 


Committee on Teacher Preparation and in the 
interim served as 


consultant. She 
has helped with 
annual meetings, 
made writing and 
consulting con- 
tributicns to 
A.C. E.  publica- 
tions, and repre- 
sented the Asso- 
ciation in the 
field of teacher 
preparation at na- 
tional meetings 
of other organi- 
zations. 

The vice-presi- 
dent representing 
nursery schools is 
Rosamond Praeger. She began her work in 
Syracuse, New York, by developing a com- 
munity program in health and is now super- 
visor of early childhood and parent education. 


RosaMOND PRAEGER 
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. Association 


She has worked on the A.C.E. Nursery School 
Committee, has contributed to programs of 
national meet- 
ings, and served 
as chairman of 
the Committee 
on Credentials 
and Election at 
the Golden Jubi- 
lee Convention 
in 1942. She 
serves also on the 
executive board 
of the National 
for 
Nursery Educa- 
tion. 

Ellen M. Olson 
is vice-president 
representing kin- 
dergarten. She is 
a member of the faculty of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege. In addition to contributions to the 
Association’s publications, Miss Olson was 
chairman of the A.C.E. Committee on Pub- 
licity in 1937-39 and developed the first 
manual for branch publications representatives. 

The two officers remaining on the board are 
Elizabeth Neterer, vice-president representing 
primary, principal of an elementary school in 
in Seattle, Washington, and Hattie S. Parrott, 
secretary-treasurer, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


ELLEN M. OLson 


Changes 


Edwina Deans from teacher of first grade, Evanston, 
Illinois, public schools, to director of the kindergarten- 
primary department of the University of Cincinnati. 

Margaret Hampel from professor of education, Ohio 
University, Athens, to director of the elementary division 
of State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


New A.C.E. Branches 


Michigan State Normal College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Ypsilanti 

Lima Association for Childhood Education, Ohio 

Hawaii Association for Childhood Education, Hilo 

Reinstated: 

Neosho Association for Childhood Education, Missouri 

Cumberland County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Tennessee 





Fannie A. Smith 


Fannie A. Smith died in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on May 12. The long span of her 
professional life paralleled the development of 
the Association for Childhood Education, which 
always commanded her deepest loyalty. Miss 
Smith was the only surviving charter member 
of the Interna- 
tional Kindergar- 
ten Union. She 
participated in the 
founding of the 
organization at 
Saratoga Springs, 
New York, in 
1892, and served 
as vice-president 
on the Executive 
Board in 1930 
when the I.K.U. 
became the Asso- 
ciation for Child- 
hood Education 
and joined with 
the National 
Council of Pri- 
mary Education to develop its expanded pro- 


gram. 
Miss Smith was also active in furthering the 


FANNIE A. SMITH 


cause of the kindergarten in the City of Bridge- 
port and in the State of Connecticut. In 1897 
she was instrumental in establishing a Free 
Kindergarten Association which opened two 


kindergartens in foreign neighborhoods in 
Bridgeport. As a result, the first public school 
kindergarten was established ten years later. 
She was also responsible for the formation of 
the Connecticut State Kindergarten Association 
and served as its first president. 

In 1885 Miss Smith established the Fannie A. 
Smith Teacher Training School and in 1935 
had the wonderful experience of celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the institution which 
she had created. The training school, which be- 
gan with thirteen children in the kindergarten 
and two student teachers, had expanded in 
1922 to include departments from the nursery 
school through the high school in addition to 
the teacher training group. In recognition of 
her work Delta Kappa Gamma conferred upon 
her honorary membership. 

Thousands of children and hundreds of young 
women have gone out from Miss Smith’s school 
and her influence will live on in their lives, as 
well as in the lives of all others with whom 
she came in contact. Jutia Wave AsBor 
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Louise M. Alder Retires 


At the close of the 1945 summer session, 
Louise M. Alder retired from the directorship 
of the kindergarten-primary division of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. During her twenty-five years at 
the College there have been many changes. In 
1926 the kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments were combined, and in 1927 the nursery 
school was added. Specialized teacher training 
for nursery education began in 1943. 

Miss Alder 
studied at the 
University of 
Kansas and_ the 
University of 
Chicago and _ re- 
ceived her mast- 
er’s degree from 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. Always 
sensitive to her 
professional re- 
sponsibilities she 
has been a leader 
in local, state and 
national organi- 
zations. For many 
years she has been 
the valued ad- 
visor of State Teachers College Association for 
Childhood Education, a student group. In 
1925 and 1926 she was the recording secretary 
of the International Kindergarten Union. In 
1939-41 she served as vice-president represent- 
ing kindergarten on the executive board of the 
same organization, now the Association for 
Childhood Education. 

Although no longer teaching, Miss Alder 
will continue to work for young children. In 
addition to pursuing her many other interests 
she plans to spend a part of her time working 
for a permanent nursery school program for 
all children. Her influence will be felt not only 
through these personal efforts but through the 
teaching of the students with whom she came 
in contact through the years. 


John W. Crabtree 

John W. Crabtree died at Washington, D. C., 
on June 9, 1945. Members of the Association 
will remember Mr. Crabtree not only as the 
executive secretary of the National Education 
Association for many years but also as a loyal 
friend of the International Kindergarten Un- 
ion, now Association for Childhood Education. 
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aie your pupils Reis the | i delights 
of Keading for Gtonesd ? 


Reading for Interest 


By PAUL A. WITTY and others—!! books for grades |-VI* 


This Basal Series cultivates reading taste and skill 
through stories of literary excellence, rich vocabu- 
lary, and high interest derived from close relation 
of content to the significant experiences of child- 
hood. Throughout the series, careful planning of 
content, of sentence structure, and of vocabulary 
ensures interest and success in reading at each 
grade level. Carry-over of vocabulary from one 
book to the next is based upon research in psychol- 
ogy and education. A different artist illustrates 
each book. This enriches children's experience 
and lends distinction to the series. 


Bigger and Bigger (prE-PRIMER 1) Lost and Found :sook 11) 
Little Lost Dog (pre-pRimer 11) Fun and Peele soce-m 
Play at Home pre-PRIMER III) 
A Home for Sandy primer 1) 
Rain and Shine (primer 11) 
Something Different (Book 1) | The Brave and Free (Book v1) 


Luck and Pluck Book 1v) 


Merry Hearts and Bold (soox v) 


+ Watch for a new Park ctmae this winter / 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY _ Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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HOLGATE 
TOYS 


help children 


learn faster 


ey, 
W176 


> Leading child educators recommend sci- 
entific Holgate Toys because they help 
speed child development. For by shape, 
size, and color, these gay toys attract chil- 
dren...stimulate imagination, increase 
dexterity, coordination. Ask about unique, 
modern Holgate Toys at better stores 
everywhere. 


COLOR CONE teaches size, color, shape, 
discrimination, coordination. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


eee Gens GES Ge ome ce GE, CNS ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Gg 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CoO. 
FREE Dept. E-95, Kane, Pa. 


Please send me your catalog and data on Holgate 
educational toys. 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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Anna Irene Jenkins Retires 


Anna Irene Jenkins, kindergarten teacher in 
the Los Angeles, California, public schools, has 
retired. Miss Jenkins has worked untiringly 
for many years with the National Education 
Association and particularly in the Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Department of that organization. 
She has been active in the International Kin- 
dergarten Union and the Association for Child- 
hood Education, and upon her retirement was 
presented by her friends with an A.C.E. life 
membership. 

Miss Jenkins prepared the section on kinder- 
gartens in California for History of the Kinder- 
garten in the Western States, Hawaii and 
Alaska, published by the A.C.E. in 1940. Her 
knowledge of kindergarten history in her state 
will be especially valuable as she continues to 
further the kindergarten cause. 


A.C.E. Expanded Board Meeting 


On page 40, Frances Mayfarth brings you 
a brief account of the A.C.E. Expanded Board 
Meeting held at Washington, D. C., in May 
1945. A more complete account will appear in 
the September issue of the Branch Exchange, 
which will be sent to branch officers and to 
contributing and life members of the interna- 
tional Association. Non-members may obtain 
copies by sending names and addresses to A.C.E. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


New A.C.E. Bulletins 


New A.C.E. bulletins available at A.C.E. 
Headquarters are: 


About Children—How They Learn, Feel and Grow 
(Reprinted from CuHimLpHoop EpucaTion) 

The Arts and Children’s Living 

Bibliography of Books for Children (1945 edition) 

Children’s Books—For Fifty Cents or Less (1945 
edition) 

Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers 

Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers 

Portfolio for Primary Teachers 

Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play 

This Is Science 


The bulletins are listed and briefly described 
on the inside back cover of this issue. The 
Arts and Children’s Living was mailed to offi- 
cers of A.C.E. branches and contributing mem- 
bers of the international Association as a part 
of membership service. The others are general 
service bulletins. Only publications representa- 
tives of branches receive complimentary copies. 
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IS YOUR NAME ON OUR 
MAILING LIST? 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS l, MINNESOTA 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs—Rhythms— Story Plays 


By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, other hard- 
to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS — including Rabbit and 
Turtle Race. 
RHYTHMS—tuneful, short, simplest accom- 
paniments. 

Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 


By Howard Stein 


STORY PLAYS—gay, 
graceful moods. 
RHYTHMS—skips, runs, other easy-to-play 
activities. 


serious, awkward, 


Postpaid 85c 
Both Postpaid $1.80, Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd. Dept. B, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 








Culbertson RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 

work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 

tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story ae ae $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many others. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I _. $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in- -the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book II _. $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears 

Interpretive Phythms, Book III : ... $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 

Songs and Rhythms a2 . $0.75 
19 Original Songs—some by children- - 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 

$0.50 


of Butterfly 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) 

Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 

érder or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. AA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








Filmstrip on Nursery Schools 


Rose H. Alschuler has prepared a 35 mm. 
filmstrip, ““What the Nursery School Has to 
Offer,” and has generously presented the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education with thirteen 
copies. These are available at a rental charge 
of one dollar to cover transportation and 
handling. 

The film is designed to help parents, teachers, 
administrators, students in teacher education, 
and the public understand the program of the 
nursery school. It is excellent basic material 
for discussion by any group interested in chil- 
dren and their needs. 


Institute Honors Founder 


The Institute of Human Development will 
hereafter be’ known as the Caroline Zachry In- 
stitute of Human Development, in memory of 
its founder. The Institute, originally known 
as the Institute for Personality Development, 
was established by Miss Zachry in 1939. 

Caroline Zachry Institute is an incorporated, 
non-profit-making organization engaged in re- 
search and the advanced preparation of per- 
sonnel in the field of education, health and 
mental hygiene for children and youth. It 
operates through a small staff, with a board of 
trustees, and an advisory group, in order to 
fulfill the following purposes: 


To conduct research in health and mental hygiene 
and to make the results of this research available to 
practitioners and students. 

To provide advanced training through seminars and 
in-service courses to teachers and administrators, 
nurses and school physicians, workers in child 
health centers, etc. 

To maintain a consultation service for the correction 
of learning difficulties in schools and train teachers 
who wish to specialize in remedial instruction. 

To provide, in cooperation with educational institutes, 
fellowships for internships and field work in child 
health centers, social agencies and guidance depart- 
ments within schools and colleges. 


Lawrence K. Frank, formerly assistant di- 
rector, will now be director of the Institute, 


which is located at 17 E. 96th Street, New 
York City. 


Arab Women Discuss Children 
The World’s Children, published in London, 


England, reports that representatives from 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria and 
Transjordan attended the third Arab Women’s 
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LEARNING TO READ 
Al Weasic Keading P. rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 








A new series of books organized according 
to the way children learn to read. 





IT HAS VARIETY OF CONTENT 











Realistic stories, old and new fanciful stories, 
informative selections, and poetry make 
LEARNING TO READ fun for children. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





Foundations of 


Reading Instruction 
With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 





Emmett A. Betts 

Research Professor in Education 
Director of the Reading Clinic 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


This new book by a recognized authority carries 
the teacher through the process of reading instruc- 
tion step by step. It develops the background and 
theory of the educational process and then treats the 
common trouble spots so practically that this book, 
the most exhaustive ever attempted in the field of 
reading, will prove indispensable as a desk reference 
for the classroom teacher. 





An Index to Professional 
Literature on Reading and 
Related Topics 


Betts and Betts 144 pages $1.50 American Book Company 
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PATTY 
H I LL 


PRIMARY GRADE AND 
ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed eauipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 52) 


Congress and debated many problems affecting 
children. The congress resolved that as illiter- 
acy is one of the main social diseases of the 
Arab countries an appeal should be made to the 
Arab Governments for a free compulsory ele- 
mentary system of education, to be run on co- 
educational lines and under the supervision of 


women teachers. Other resolutions demanded 
government literature on child welfare, the 
establishment of orphanages and schools for de- 
fectives and delinquents, and the introduction 
of a minimum age and wage law for child 
labor. 


Kindergartens Open in Canada 


Victoria, British Columbia, opened its first 
public school kindergarten in September 1944. 
Harold Campbell, superintendent, and Marion 
James, supervisor, announce that this fall two 
additional kindergartens will be in operation. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, opened two 
public school kindergartens in September 1944 
in the most congested sections of the city, each 
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holding a morning and an afternoon session. 
Hugh N. MacCorkindale is superintendent and 
Elsie Roy primary supervisor of the Vancouver 
public schools. 


Child Care Libraries for China 


It matters a great deal to American child 
care specialists that Chinese child care special- 
ists do not have access to all the necessary 
books, magazines and pamphlets relating to 
their work. Under the leadership of Ruth 
Strang of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a Publications Committee has been organ- 
ized to send child care libraries to China. 
Among others on the committee are Ernest 
Osborne, Lawrence K. Frank, Marjorie Craig, 
Rose Maurer, Arnold Gesell, Frederick P. H. 
Chao and Frances Mayfarth. 

As the work of the committee grows the 
membership will be increased. Microfilms, 
books (which can now be sent by book post), 
pamphlets and journals are being sent in small 
quantities. The amount will be larger when 
the blockade around Free China is lifted. The 
five centers which will be first to receive ma- 
terials are: Five Christian Colleges at Chengtu, 
National Association for Refugee Children, Yu 
Tsai School, National Institute of Health, and 
National Child Welfare Association. 


Switzerland Plans "Children’s Villages” 


In Zurich, Switzerland, an organization has 
been formed to try to set up “children’s vil- 
lages,” reports The Countrywoman from Lon- 
don, where children from abroad, especially 
those who are orphaned or crippled or who are 
in a bad state of health, could be looked after 
under expert medical supervision until cured. 
Plans for three such villages are under way and 
it is hoped that the Swiss population and au- 
thorities will finance the scheme. It is pro- 
posed that separate villages or buildings would 
house children of different nationalities so that 
account could be taken of the languages and 
curricula of education existing in their own 
countries. In addition to a general education 
they would be taught some art or craft which 
would enable them to earn their own living 
when they are fit to return home. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Regarding CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


See page 56. 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


A sound program for beginners 











MY SECOND New number books that develop arithmetic meanings 

NUMBER BOOK and direct children in the early grades in effective uses 

of number. They supply drill that is the basis for later 

successful work in arithmetic—drill in meanings, in re- 

ee lationships, and in facts. Large, simple drawings and 

graphic devices, such as the abacus and “slide rule,” 

provide concreteness of imagery. The books employ an 

By JOHN R. CLARK, ARTHUR S. OTIS essential minimum vocabulary carefully determined to 

and CABLING Harsots CLAgK eliminate language difficulties. They make definite pro- 

Just Published vision for organized, sequential learning and promote 
discovery and resourcefulness in problem solving. 


YONKEw york ’”)~— World Book Company 2126 a ie 








To solve your art problems 


: ] AUTHORS 
} N E \W ELISE E. RUFFINI, Acting 
e Head, Fine Arts Depart- 


ment, Teachers College, 
E D U C A T | Oo N Columbia University. 

HARRIET E. KNAPP, In- 
structor in Design and 
Ar last a course of study in art that stu- N EW Crafts, Therapy, Colum- 
dents are eager to use—that teachers 1 bia University. 


enjoy teaching, and that ties in correctly ? . ; ‘ MODERN 


with Educational Standards and Objec- : 

tives. Every child has a text book from 

which he discovers an AWARENESS OF EDUCATIONALLY SOUND 
ART that will benefit him throughout 

his entire life. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION series is a tre- 
mendous step in the advancement of art 
education! The student ‘learns by doing" 
and the objects he makes are ideal for 
gifts and practical use. 








The NEW ART EDUCATION series is a uni- 
fied, graded course covering grades one 
through nine, and is complete with Teach- 
er's Reference Manuals. The set is reason- 
ably priced. SEND FOR THE FREE FOLDER TODAY! Dept. CE-2 


THE AMERICAN I} CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, SS) SANDUSKY. OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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CHANGE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER I, 1945 


No change has been made in the subscription rate of CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION since the first issue was published in 1924, although the editorial depart- 
ment has been expanded and costs of paper, printing and mailing have risen 


steadily. 
Upon the completion of his examination of the Association’s financial 


affairs for the year 1944-45, the auditor reiterated emphatically previous rec- 
ommendations that the subscription price be raised so that CHILDHOOD Epu- 
CATION might be self-supporting and still retain its high standard of content 


and format. 
The Executive Board of the Association for Child Education, acting upon 


this recommendation, announces the following change of rates effective No- 
vember 1, 1945: 
ONE YEAR Present Rate New Rate 
Combined subscription and membership $4.00 $5.00 
Subscription only 2.50 3.50 
Subscription only, to A.C.E. branch member 2.25 3.25 
TWO YEARS 
Combined subscription and membership. 6.75 8.50 


Subscription only hades 4.50 6.00 
Subscription only, to A.C.E. branch member 4.00 5.50 


Present subscribers have the privilege of renewing in advance of expiration 


date, in order to take advantage of present rates. 
Please use the order blank below, and remember that present rates are in 


effect only until November 1, 1945. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please [] renew [( begin my subscription to CHiLpHoop Epucation. I enclose: 


1 Year 2 Years 

CO $4.00 O $6.75 Subscription and A.C.E. Membership 

[] 2.50 tC) 4.50 Subscription only 

r] 225 C1) 4.00 Subscription only, to A.C.E. branch member 


I understand that the above rates apply only if my pard order is postmarked before 
midnight, October 31, 1945. 
Name 


Address 


City and State 
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TEACHER 
TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 








Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A special college for the training of nursery 
school, kindergarten and primary teachers. Lo- 
cated in the heart of Chicago. Accessible to the 
outstanding educational and cultural institutions— 
libraries, museums, etc. Day and evening courses. 
Also special Saturday courses for teachers in 
service. Write for catalog. 


410 S .MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 


The IlIman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers. For information 
regarding courses and dormitories write: 


Office, IIIman-Carter Unit, Box M 
4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


Three-year course preparing high school gradu- 
ates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to 
B.S. in Ed. degree. Special one-year course for 
training children in the home. Limited enroll- 
ment. Send for booklet. 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 

12 Huntington Ave., Room 312 Boston, Mass. 











Miss Wood's 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL, INC. 


2017 BRYANT AVE. SO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 
EDITH A. STEVENS, Associate Principal 
Organized 1892 as Minneapolis Kindergarten Associa- 
tion Normal School. Graduates are teaching in thirty- 
two states, Hawaii and Alaska. Demands exceed supply. 











WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades to meet increased de- 
mands. Full college course combines liberal edu- 
cation with professional work; leads to degree of 
B.S. in Ed. Accredited by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. Delightful campus life. 
23 Pilgrim Read BOSTON 15, MASS, 








Oftional Collece of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and 
child care centers. Children’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well as specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Summer term: June 15. Fall term: Sept. 17 
Write for catalog. 
National College of Education 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 511 L, Evanston, IIl. 
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MEMBERSHIP SERVICE 


Sent in 1944-45 to A.C.E. Contributing and 
Life Members and to Branches 


This Is Arithmetic 

Values and dangers of different types of arithmetic in- 
struction; children’s number experiences. 

Page 36—Price 35c Lots of 25 or more, 30c 


The Arts and Children’s Living 

A philosophy of art; its application to children’s liv- 
ing illustrated by descriptions of classroom experiences. 
Pages 28—Price 35c Lots of 25 or more, 30c 


GENERAL SERVICE 


Not included in membership service 


About Children 
_ How they learn, feel and grow. Reprinted articles 
from 1944-45 issues of Childhood Education. 
Pages 40—Price 25c Lots of 25 or more, 30c 
Bibliography of Books for Children 

A selected list, annotated, classified, priced. Suggested 
age levels. 1945 revision. 
Pages 88—Price 75c 
Children’s Books—For Fifty Cents or Less 

1945 revision of a classified list of inexpensive, ap- 
proved books for children. 
Pages 25—Price 25c 


Lots of 25 or more, 65c 


Lots of 25 or more, 20c 


Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers 

Twelve leaflets on the twos and threes. Includes the 
program, guidance of play, records. 
Complete portfolio, 50c; each leaflet, 5c 


Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers 

Twelve leaflets on the fours and fives. Includes pro- 
gram, the kindergarten’s responsibility to reading, work- 
ing with large groups, dramatizations. 
Complete portfolio, 50c; each leaflet, 5c 
Portfolio for Primary Teachers 

Twelve leaflets on the sixes to eights. Includes re- 
cording and reporting growth, beginning reading, the 
work period, discipline. 
Complete portfolio, 50c; each leaflet, 5c 
Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play 


Twelve leaflets discussing such materials as clay, 
blocks, puppets, woodworking tools, science materials. 
Complete portfolio, 50c; each leaflet, 5c 
This Is Science 

Science activities in the school; their contribution to 
child development. Bibliography, equipment and _ sup- 
plies. Sources of inexpensive materials. 

Pages 44—Price 50c Lots of 25 or more, 40c 


No charge for postage if payment accompanies order. 


ASSOCIATION for CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 








This. experience had been reinforced sev- 
eral times. 

it w also umpoxctant to pomt out that 
the warmth, affection and interest which 
the teacher showed him during the period 
when he was making a transfer from the 
psychologist to the school situation was of 
tremendous help to him. Once the trans- 
fer to the teacher had been made, Daniel 
was able to remain in school without the 
psychologist. With some children, be- 
cause of previous fears of separation from 
the mother as a result of experiences in the 
preschool period, the transition from home 
to school is made with considerable diff- 


Daniel’s case serves to illustrate 


culty. 
the need for a gradual approach which 
does not trighten the child or threaten his 
security and which enables him to feel that 
everything will turn out all right. In such 
a situation the role of the teacher is of 


paramount importance. Attitudes are set 
which may have lasting effects throughout 
the child’s school career. 

No doubt Daniel's fearfulness will re- 
quire some psychiatric treatment if he is 
to make a better adjustment to life in the 
future. Meeting new situations may be 
very difficult for him unless he is able to 
build a sense of security within himself. 


The A.C.E. Expanded Board Meeting 


The Association for Childhood Education 
held an expanded board meeting in Washington 
May 3-5, 1945. Representatives from twenty- 
nine states, chairmen of committees, retiring 
and incoming members of the Executive Board, 
and ten resource people attended the meeting. 
The number of traveling representatives was 
under fifty as required by ODT. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the Association’s work of the past year and 
to prepare a plan of action for the next two 
years. In reviewing work accomplished in 
1944-45, chairmen of eighteen committees re- 
ported their activities in preparing publications 
of interest to nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary and middle school teachers; in study- 
ing the terminology used to describe the field 
of eariy childhood education; in interpreting 
children and school practices through films, 
magazine articles and newspaper stories; in 
promoting teaching as a profession and in giv- 
ing in-service training to teachers; in working 
in the interest of world understanding; in 
working for legislation affecting the education 
and welfare of children. 

One evening meeting—Thursday, May 3— 
was devoted to the Association’s part in inter- 
national affairs. Ralph Strebel, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
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By FRANCES MAYFARTH 


Association, described the present status of the 
proposal for an international office of education 
and Mary Lincoln Morse described the com- 
pilation of a new book of stories for children 
gathered from the many cultures now repre- 
sented in the United States. Guests from 
Haiti, New Zealand, England, Panama, China, 
the Philippines and Brazil participated in the 
discussion that followed. 

A second evening meeting—Friday, May 4 
—was devoted to a report of a national survey 
on what is happening to children in America 
today. Significant points brought out by Mamie 
W. Heinz of Atlanta, Georgia, who was chair- 
man of the Association’s committee that made 
the survey, included: (1) money for public 
education is far from adequate in most states 
but there is a trend today toward more state 
support for schools; (2) there is a growing 
interest and participation in the work of the 
schools on the part of citizen groups in many 
regions; (3) several states report changes made 
within the past year in legislation affecting 
children; (4) there are too few teachers avail- 
able today and the supply has been dropping 
rapidly; (5) many states report considerable 
turnover in teaching staff, a decided lowering 
of standards for teacher certification and the 
closing of schools or the overcrowding of class- 
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rooms to accommodate the children; (6) in 
general there has been more attention to tne 
health of children the past year but many 
states report the need for greatly expanded 
services; (7) more schools are providing hot 
lunches for children but most of the lunch 
programs are subsidized by federal funds and 
surplus food commodities; (8) some significant 
change: are taking place in elementary school 
organization, promotion practices and curri- 
cula; (9) where there has been community 
organization for the welfare of children juve- 
nile delinquency seems to be decreasing. 
Margaret Mead, oessistant curator of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, and formerly executive secretary 
of the Committee on Foods of the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., served 
as clarifier for the discussion of this survey. 
She pointed out that it was important because 
it showed attempts on the part of the states to 
build an identification of themselves as a whole 
when we went to war. Through such surveys 
each state can be encouraged to identify itself 
with the nation in the improvement of the 
education and welfare of the children. These 
attempts at identification point to a trend in 
joint responsibility for bringing up of the chil- 
dren, the development of a national pride in 
children, and national shame because children 
are not better cared for nor provided with 
equal opportunities. “When California can 
become as proud of what New York is doing 
for its children as it is proud of what Califor- 
nia is doing, then we shall have real national 
concern for children” that will work for the 
betterment of them and all humankind. 


“Who Educates the Country's Children” was 
the subject LUr UISCUSOn Daluiiay shawn saisagiy 
May 5. Participants included Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of education, 
U. S. Office of Education; Katherine Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor, and representatives of several 
national organizations including Livingston 
Blair of the Junior Red Cross, Mrs. Louis Or- 
tenberg of the National Council of Jewisk 
Women, Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett of the Nationa, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette of the American Association 
of University Women. 


One of the most important events of the 
expanded board meeting was the development 
of a plan of action, based upon seven resolu- 
tions adopted by the Association. This plan 
of action and the resolutions on which it is 
based are on pages 5-11 of this issue. 


A highlight of the meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of recordings that, interpret the school 
program to both lay and professional groups, 
given by Laura Zirbes of Ohio State University 
and Lorraine Lange, a graduate student of that 
university. Simple explanations of how arith- 
metic is taught and why, and conversations 
that demonstrated principles of child guidance 
were two types of recordings shared with the 
group. 

Three officers of the Association, elected by 
local branches at their annual meetings held 
in April, were presented: Maycie K. Southall, 
president; Ellen M. Olson, vice-president rep- 
resenting kindergarten, and Rosamond Praeger, 
vice-president representing nursery school, 
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A Boy 


is to sit right where you are sitting and attend to the things 


PERSON WHO IS GOING TO CARRY on what you have started. He 


which you think so important, when you are gone. You may 
adopt all the policies you please, but how they will be carried out 
depends upon him. Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have 
to manage them. He will take your seat in Congress; assume control 
of your cities, states, and empires. He is going to move in and take 
over your churches, schools, universities, corporations, councils and 
prisons. All your work is going to be judged and praised and condemned 
by him. The future and destiny of humanity are in his hands, so it 
might be well to pay him a little attention now.—Contributed by 


P. B. Jr. 
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We Look Abead 
for Childhood 
Education 


1944-45 ISSUES OF CHILD- 
HOOD EpucaTion dealt 
with nine generalizations 
about children, placed val- 
ues upon children as human beings, and at- 
tempted in a small way to answer two major 
questions: How can the humanness of children, 
their ability to learn and to grow and to as- 
sume responsibilities, their likenesses and dif- 
ferences, contribute to the making of a better 
world? How does our increasing dependence, 
one upon another, contribute to the possibili- 
ties for world peace? 

In making the outline of content for 1945- 
47 issues of CHILDHOOD EpucaTION the Board 
of Editors chose “Action for Children” as the 
theme for the next two years. 1945-46 issues 
will deal with backgrounds for action and 
1946-47 issues will describe ways of working 
with and for children. The “backgrounds” 
chosen for emphasis in this year’s issues have 
been scheduled under the following themes: 
Teaching Is Believing and Acting (September) ; 
Strengthening Family Life (October) ; Seeking 
the Common Values in Races and Religions 
(November); Programming for Growth 
Through Curriculum Building (December) ; 
Through School Structure and Finance (Jan- 
uary), Through Housing and Administration 
(February), Through Techniques of Group 
Living (March); Neighboring in the Cause of 
World Peace (April), and Encouraging Chil- 
dren to be Human (May). 

This outline for content of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion will implement parts of the As- 
sociation’s plan of action for 1945-47, includ- 
ed in “We Believe . . .,” the article by Mary 
E. Leeper on page 5 of this issue. Not only 
the content of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIoN but the 
total publication program of the Association 
for 1945-47 is to be developed around this 
plan. In addition to nine issues of CHILDHOOD 
EpucaTion, eight bulletins and one portfolio 
are scheduled for publication within the next 
year. As you study the resolutions and Miss 
Leeper’s article, will you note areas in which 
publications would be of help to you and let 
us know your needs. 


We Expand Turert ways IN WHICH CHILD- 
Our Use HOOD EDUCATION was used last 

year have international as well 
as national significance. In a recent letter from 
Marie Butts of the International Office of Edu- 
cation in Geneva, who since the war has been 
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Across the 


living in England and Scotland, is this com- 
ment: “. .. 1 am passing on my copies of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTion to the kindergarten 
and junior elementary school group of German 
teachers in the German Educational Recon- 
struction Association. They are people now 
teaching in England but who wish to go back 
to Germany and teach democratically in their 
own country. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION is very 
useful to them.” We have written Miss Butts 
for further information concerning _ these 
teachers and hope that we may follow their 
work when they return to Germany. 

From the Foreign Information Research Di- 
vision, Outpost Service Bureau of OWI, came 
this letter: “We have recently received a re- 
quest from our office in Stockholm, Sweden, 
for some material on the modern psychological 
treatment of normal children. This is a topic 
of very great interest in Sweden which has 
been cut off from normal communication 
channels for some time and is anxious to catch 
up on developments in America. It would be 
very much appreciated if you could send us 
some tear sheets from your magazine, CHILD- 
Hoop EpucaTtion, which would be pertinent. 
We in turn would forward them to Sweden 
where they would be very well used.” The 
tear sheets were supplied and additional re- 
quests for materials have come from OWI 
since then. 

CHILDHOOD EpucaTtion has been micro- 
filmed for two years and flown into the interior 
of China to refugee universities. The maga- 
zine now goes “in person” to China, as well as 
to India, South Africa, Australia, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Alaska, Canada and Brazil. 

As our horizons expand and our areas for 
service increase, responsibility for even more 
careful planning of our publications becomes 
greater. To the degree in which we improve 
our ways of working together, in that degree 
will it be possible to assume this responsibility 
with confidence, integrity and intelligence. 


New Members 
of the 
Editorial Board 


EACH YEAR FIVE of the con- 
tributing editors complete 
their terms of service and 
five others are invited to 
succeed them. Those who leave the board this 
year are Bernice Baxter, Lorraine W. Benner, 
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Editor’s Desk 


Arthur T. Jersild, Willard E. Goslin, and John 
Gambs. The five who succeed them for a two- 
year term of service are May Hill Arbuthnot, 
Etta Rose Bailey, R. B. Chitwood, Agnes Sny- 
der, and Paul Witty. LuVerne Crabtree Walk- 
er will serve another year as editor of Books 
for Children and Clara Belle Baker as editor 
of Books for Teachers. Hannah Lindahl suc- 
ceeds Margaret Hampel as chairman of a com- 
mittee to review bulletins and pamphlets. Mem- 
bers of Miss Lindahl’s committee are Katharine 
Koch and Ethel Kawin. John Hockett, Nancy 
Bayley and Arthur Jersild compose a commit- 
tee to review research abstracts. 

Winifred E. Bain has accepted the invitation 
of the Executive Board to continue for another 
two years as chairman of the Board of Editors. 

Members of the editorial board receive a com- 
plimentary copy of each month’s issue and a 
memorandum from the Editor calling atten- 
tion to high spots and low spots, relating her 
successes and failures in obtaining the content 
the Board of Editors has requested, and urging 
their careful evaluation of the content in terms 
of the magazine’s purposes and policy. Once 
a year members of the board are requested to 
send suggestions for content and to “react” to 
a tentative outline of content. Since the war 
it has been impossible to hold board meetings 
and most of the work of planning, compiling, 


* editing and publishing the magazine has been 


carried on by correspondence. The Chairman 
and the Editor are counting the days until the 
board can meet and carry on the give-and-take, 
across-the-table planning that is so stimulating 
and helpful to them. 

To the. readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
get the habit of letting the editorial board 
member nearest you know what you think of 
the magazine and charge him or her with the 
responsibility of sharing your thinking with 
all of us. Begin now to keep us informed of 
ways of working with and for children that 
you know have merit in terms of human de- 
velopment and community responsibility, so 
that we may have a backlog or a springboard 
for planning 1946-47 issues. 


See page 56 for important announcement 
concerning CHILDOHOOD EDUCATION. 
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RECENTLY, Patty SMITH 
HILL SHARED with us this 
letter from Marjorie Wise: 

“I have had an unusual 
time since the war began. I was evacuated with 
my children into lovely villages in North Ox- 
fordshire. I motored 1000 to 1500 miles a 
month in beautiful hilly country. 

‘We were more or less free from bombing 
but we had occasional bits of it. One night 
our fiddler at a music group got up and said, 
‘I must stop now (7:30). I have to start at 
7:45 for Berlin.” I drove home in sight of 
three raids, north, east and west of me, spit- 
ting bombs everywhere. But we missed the 
big blitz of London, and I was glad of every 
party of frightened children that we received 
and reclothed and educated out of their fear. 

“I came back to London in September 1942. 
There was very littl: activity sometimes, very 
noisy barrages sometimes. The only ‘really bad 
time was the spring of 1944 when we were 
showered with flying bombs for about a month. 
My school was in a bad spot and I would ar- 
rive in the morning to find our whole shop- 
ping center shattered—shops going on, ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ in the streets, women at their 
doors comparing notes on chimneys, roofs, ceil- 
ings and doors blitzed. We had emergency 
feeding at the schools. Then evacuation again. 

“Teachers escorted this time and returned 
for more children. I went four times with 
trainloads to the north. After one trip I found 
my school had been blitzed. We turned our 
shelters into classrooms from the first day and 
carried on our normal work as far as possible. 

“I am back in London now and the rockets 
are too near to tell you about. We do not let 
them interfere with anything, except that we 
occasionally find ourselves listening to see if 
the ‘engines’ have stopped, but continue when 
the things burst and laugh at ourselves and at 
our distraction. I am glad I was in it really.” 

In her note to the Editor, Miss Hill says: 
“Marjorie Wise came over to study with me 
many, many years ago and when I found out 
that she had been teaching manuscript writing 
in England, I asked for funds to introduce it 
in the U. S. A., starting with my department. 
Miss Wise stayed for her M.A. degree and re- 
turned to England to normal school work, in- 
troducing the new point of view in kindergar- 
ten and primary education from the U. S. A.” 


From Marjorie 
Wise to Patty 
Smith Hill 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN LEARNING. 
By Lois Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944 
Pp. 404, $3.50. 


This study is one of work done at Sarah 
Lawrence College under a five-year grant from 
the General Education Board. 

The faculty of this institution believes that 
colleges do not exist merely to breed scholars 
but also to educate citizens, and that a demo- 
cracy may be enriched by the development of 
individuals in terms of their own capacities and 
interests. Who is taught seems to them more 
important than what is taught. 

This book gives an account of pioneer work 
done at the College on the problem of suiting 
courses of study to the psychological needs of 
the students. To ascertain these needs, an in- 
tensive study of freshmen was undertaken. As 
the work progressed, the plan was modified so 
that the study centered upon the educational 
development through four years, of the stu- 
dents in two entering classes. Copious records 
kept by teachers supplied firsthand information 
which was studied and analyzed by different 
psychologists, so that the problems might be 
viewed from various angles and solved in ways 
most beneficial to the students involved. The 
aim was always to guide the student to work 
out her own solution if possible. 

It was found that emotional factors were 
important not only in problem cases but also 
in a large proportion of the student body, and 
lay back of failures among young people whose 
ability, if ability were all that mattered, would 
have assured success. Scientific research thus 
confirmed the empirical findings of observant 
teachers through the years. In the field of 
medicine and health the effect of emotional 
factors has long been recognized. The College 
believes that in the field of education there is 
a similar need for diagnosis as a basis for guid- 
ance of the personality development of the in- 
dividual. When education becomes highly in- 
dividualized, “guidance becomes a preoccupa- 
tion of every day rather than the subject of a 
semiannual visit to the dean.” 
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While the authors believe that the trial and 
error method of making individual courses of 
study is no more hazardous than the typical 
required curriculum which ignores individual 
differences, they admit that “there is no tidy 
formula that guarantees growth in all stu- 
dents.” They recognize the danger that un- 


wisely chosen courses may hamper a student’s - 


development, and report frankly that some 
seniors have realized this too late and regretted 
that they had not been “made” to do other- 
wise. They remark: ‘This has led the Col- 
lege to reflect on the limited value of freedom 
for certain individuals as against the sometimes 
emancipating coercions of reality—whether the 
reality of prescribed courses, examinations, or 
the need of earning a living.” 

While the book is of interest primarily to 
college administrators, curriculum planners, 
and guidance workers other teachers will find 
in it many fruitful ideas. This is especially 
true of the case studies in Part II. Here real 
people with real problems are presented with 
keen insight and sympathetic understanding.— 
Anna Wilkins Annin, Evanston, Illinois. 


SEPARATE STAR. By Loula Grace Erdman. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1944. Pp. 200. $2.25. 


Gail Warren is an earnest young graduate of 
a teachers college who sets out with enthu- 
siasm to give expression to the ideals she has 
been taught. She finds certain disparities and 
even conflicts between things as they are—an 
old, unattractive building, the lethargy of the 
townspeople regarding education and cultural 
interests, and the like—and her concept of 
things as they ought to be. 

Fair portrayal is given to the minor discour- 
agements and satisfactions which come her way 
in the small town where she is hired to teach 
seventh and eighth grades, and the reader is 
convinced of Gail’s genuine interest in people. 
There is a slight love interest involving Gail 
and her principal, Dave Patterson. As the 
story progresses, a very melodramatic climax 
occasions a right-about-face in the attitude of 
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townspeople toward the ideas of Gail and Dave, 
a conclusion which is rather unconvincing. 
This reviewer feels that the poetry of teach- 
ing, to which one occasionally realizes the 
author is sensitive, is neglected in her effort to 


‘build an exciting plot. Perhaps for adolescents 


interested in prevocational exploration this 
might be acceptable and any teacher, beginning 
or seasoned, will enjoy Aunt Harriet’s speech 
at the teachers convention based on the Kipling 
poem: 

And each, in his separate star, 

Will paint the thing as he sees it 

For the God of things as they are. 

—Maurine Bredeson, Acting Principal, 

Lapham School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER. By Cornelia 
Spencer. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1944. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


It seems fitting that a biography of Pearl 
Buck should be reviewed for the readers of 
CHILDHOOD EpuCcATION, for in it one senses 
the emphasis placed upon early influences. To 
Carie, her mother, Miss Buck gives credit for 
being the greatest influence in her life. 

When the little missionary family is trans- 
ported from Pearl’s lovely birthplace in West 
Virginia to the new home in China, “the exile” 
does her utmost to beautify their meager sur- 
roundings. Miss Buck says that her first mem- 
ory is that of a garden—an “unlikely spot” 
made beautiful with roses “like home.” She 
recalls vividly the ecstasy on her mother’s face 
when she shares with her little daughter her 
thrills over Nature’s beauty. Later, the au- 
thor gives us a picture of Miss Buck, the suc- 
cessful author, taking time off from her work 
to walk in her rose garden or to listen to the 
cicada’s song. 

Early influences also developed courage in ac- 
cepting the inevitable. We note this courage 
in the way she accepts the illness of her only 
child and the disappointment of her first mar- 
riage. From her mother, too, Miss Buck caught 
her sense of humor shown in her “seasick” 
rhymes composed on her way home from 
Sweden where she had been awarded the Nobel 
Prize. 

Perhaps the greatest of Miss Buck’s inheri- 
tances is a love for humanity which is shown 
in her relationships with her college classmates, 
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her little girl experiences in making gifts for 
others, and in her indignation over racial 
prejudices and inequalities among the Chinese. 

The background of her literary development 
is traced clearly in this interesting biography. 
We read of her early enjoyment of the stories 
told her by her mother and her Chinese nurse, 
of her discovery of Dickens, and of her writing 
achievements, the aim of which has become the 
interpretation of human problems. 

The author shares with us her intimate 
knowledge of Pearl Buck in such a way that 
we see her as a kind and vibrant personality, 
warm and genuine in her simplicity—this 
friend of all whose ideal is “‘to be one’s self.” — 
Edith A. Stevens, Miss Wood’s Kindergarten- 
Primary Training School, Minneapolis. 


TWENTY LITTLE SONGS. By Jessie Carter. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Willis Music Company, 
1944. Pp, 43. Seventy-five cents. 


The first impressions one receives from the 
book, Twenty Little Songs, is that the songs 
are “by and for children.” Each song is a 
little germ in itself. It is quite apparent that 
great care has been taken to make the songs 
as singable and as delightful as possible. They 
have an inherent quality of naturalness and 
spontaneity which are criteria of any art form. 
It is obvious that they grew out of children’s 
experiences. 

There is considerable variety of subject mat- 
ter in the texts as found in the songs. There 
are songs of home, country, city, playtime, 
holidays and familiar acquaintances such as 
the mailman and the traffic cop. 

The songs are so spontaneous that rhythms 
and dramatic play are the inevitable response 
of the children after singing them a few times. 
This is as it should be in the primary school 
and the kindergarten. Each song has an illus- 
tration on its opposite page which enhances 
the spirit of the song in no small measure. 

Not the least of the desirable qualities of 
this book is the accompaniments which are fine 
musically and at the same time not too diffi- 
cult for those not well prepared in piano 
playing. 

This book will add considerably to any song 
collection in any school—Lloyd W. Cousins, 
director of music education, National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Editor, LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER 


Books FOR CHILDREN ... 








Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Robert Lawson, author of Rabbit Hill, was 
awarded the Newbery Medal and Elizabeth Or- 
ton Jones, illustrator of Prayer for a Child by 
Rachel Field, the Caldecott Medal for 1945. 
The winners of the awards are selected annu- 
ally by the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People of the American Library 
Association. The Newbery Medal is conferred 
on the author of the best contribution to ju- 
venile literature published in the preceding 
year. The Caldecott Medal is given for the 
most distinguished juvenile picture book. Both 
medals are donated annually by Frederick G. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 

Two years ago Robert Lawson won the 
Caldecott Medal for his picture book, They 
Were Strong and Good, and is the only person 
to have won both awards. Rabbit Hill was 
reviewed in CHILDHOOD EpucaTION in Feb- 
ruary 1945. Prayer for a Child is reviewed 
below. 


PRAYER FOR A CHILD. By Rachel Field. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Un- 
paged. $1.50. 

Prayer for a Child is a charming book which 
Rachel Field wrote for her own daughter. 
The childlike prayers give thanks for everyday 
things—friends, family, the lamplight, the 
warmth of the fire, the child’s shoes. Begin- 
nings of intercultural understanding are there, 
too, in such prayers as “Bless other children far 
and near, And keep them safe and free from 
fear.” 

Illustrating a book of prayers is difficult but 
Elizabeth Orton Jones has done it well. Her 
pictures are quietly arresting and there is a 
spiritual quality about her happy children 
which is enhanced by design and color. This 
is a book for very young children. 


MAGIC MICHAEL. By Louis Slobodkin. _II- 
lustrated by the author. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. 48. $1.50. 


Michael’s sister tells how Michael tried being 
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a cow, a stork, a kangaroo, a horse, and any- 
thing else you can think of. Almost every 
little boy likes to play he is something else and 
then, like Michael, finds it quite satisfying to 
be just a boy! Slobodkin’s pictures are full of 


childlike vigor. For the fives, sixes and sevens, — 


UNCLE BENNIE GOES VISITING. By_ 
Illustrated by the author.” 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp.¥ 


Emma L. Brock. 


$7. $2. 


Uncle Bennie Moneypenny, as his name sug- "| 


gests, is a quaint, funny character who visits 


his niece, Janie, on the farm. He enters into — 

oa ° . . ° * 
the spirit of everything, including doing the ~ 
Uncle Bennie is one of those choice — 


chores. 
persons who belongs to the child’s world more 
than to the adult’s. Janie had fun with Uncle 
Bennie and so will the children who read his 
story. For the six to tens. 

Story and pictures represent the high quality 
characteristic of Miss Brock’s work. For the 
six to tens. 


IN VOYTUS’ LITTLE HOUSE. By Janina 
Porazinska. Illustrated by Stanislaw Bob- 
inska. Translated from the Polish by Lucia 
Merechka Borski. New York: Roy Publish- 
ers, 1944. Pp. 47. $1.25. 


MY VILLAGE. By Janina Porazinska.. Illus- 
trated by Stanislaw Bobinska. Translated 
from the Polish by Lucia Merechka Borski. 
New York: Roy Publishers, 1944. Pp. 46. 
$1.25. 


From the bright, quaint cover designs to the 
end papers these two books breathe the folk 
world of Poland! In Voytus’ Little House the 
everyday things in the kitchen tell a story. A 
friendly brownie is interpreter for the little 
boy, Voytus. The stories are slight and with- 
out plot, as a young child would tell them, but 
with the lyric quality of the very young. 

In My Village, as the title suggests, the stor- 
ies are those of wider experiences. The illus- 
trations in both books are distinguished by 
simplicity and high artistry. For children from 
five to eight. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER 


News HERE AND THERE... 








New A.C.E. Officers 


In May 1945 branches and individual voting 
members of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation elected three officers to serve for terms 
of two years. 
Two officers elect- 
ed in 1944 re- 
main on the Ex- 
ecutive Board for 
another year. 

Maycie K. 
Southall, profes- 
sor of elementary 
education at 
George Peabody 
College for 
Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 
was chosen as 
president. Miss 
Southall was sec- 
retary’- treasurer 
of the interna- 
tional Association in 1936-38. In 1940-42 
and again in 1944-45 she was chairman of the 
Committee on Teacher Preparation and in the 
interim served as 
consultant. She 
has helped with 
annual meetings, 
made writing and 
consulting con- 
tributicns to 
A.C. E._ publica- 
tions, and repre- 
sented the Asso- 
ciation in the 
field of teacher 
preparation at na- 
tional meetings 
of other organi- 
zations. 

The vice-presi- 
dent representing 
nursery schools is 
Rosamond Praeger. She began her work in 
Syracuse, New York, by developing ‘a com- 
munity program in health and is now super- 
visor of early childhood and parent education. 


Maycit K. SouTHALL 





ROSAMOND PRAEGER 
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She has worked on the A.C.E. Nursery School 
Committee, has contributed to programs of 
national meet- 
ings, and served 
as chairman of 
the Committee 
on Credentials 
and Election at 
the Golden Jubi- 
lee Convention 
in 1942. She 
serves also on the 
executive board 
of the National 
Association for 
Nursery Educa- 
tion. 

Ellen M. Olson 
is vice-president 
representing kin- 
dergarten. She is 
a member of the faculty of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege. In addition to contributions to the 
Association’s publications, Miss Olson was 
chairman of the A.C.E. Committee on Pub- 
licity in 1937-39 and developed the first 
manual for branch publications representatives. 

The two officers remaining on the board are 
Elizabeth Neterer, vice-president representing 
primary, principal of an elementary school in 
in Seattle, Washington, and Hattie S. Parrott, 
secretary-treasurer, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 





Ev_en M. OLson 


Changes 


Edwina Deans from teacher of first grade, Evanston, 
Illinois, public schools, to director of the kindergarten- 
primary department of the University of Cincinnati. 

Margaret Hampel from professor of education, Ohio 
University, Athens, to director of the elementary division 
of State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


New A.C.E. Branches 


Michigan State Normal College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Ypsilanti 
Lima Association for Childhood Education, Ohio 
Hawaii Association for Childhood Education, Hilo 
Reinstated: 
Neosho Association for Childhood Education, Missouri 
Cumberland County Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation, Tennessee 
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Fannie A. Smith 

Fannie A. Smith died in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, on May 12. The long span of her 
professional life paralleled the development of 
the Association for Childhood Education, which 
always commanded her deepest loyalty. Miss 
Smith was the only surviving charter member 
of the Interna- 
tional Kindergar- 
ten Union. She 
participated in the 
founding of the 
organization at 
Saratoga Springs, 
New York, in 
1892, and served 
as vice-president 
on the Executive 
Board in 1930 
when the I.K.U. 
became the Asso- 
ciation for Child- 
hood Education 
and joined with 
the National 


Fannie A. SMITH 


Council of Pri- 
mary Education to develop its expanded pro- 
gram. 


Miss Smith was also active in furthering the 
cause of the kindergarten in the City of Bridge- 
port and in the State of Connecticut. In 1897 
she was instrumental in establishing a Free 
Kindergarten Association which opened two 
kindergartens in foreign neighborhoods in 
Bridgeport. As a result, the first public school 
kindergarten was established ten years later. 
She was also responsible for the formation of 
the Connecticut State Kindergarten Association 
and served as its first president. 

In 1885 Miss Smith established the Fannie A. 
Smith Teacher Training School and in 1935 
had the wonderful experience of celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the institution which 
she had created. The training school, which be- 
gan with thirteen children in the kindergarten 
and two student teachers, had expanded in 
1922 to include departments from the nursery 
school through the high school in addition to 
the teacher training group. In recognition of 
her work Delta Kappa Gamma conferred upon 
her honorary membership. 

Thousands of children and hundreds of young 
women have gone out from Miss Smith’s school 
and her influence will live on in their lives, as 
well as in the lives of all others with whom 
she came in contact. Jutta Wave AsBor 
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Louise M. Alder Retires 


At the close of the 1945 summer session, 
Louise M. Alder retired from the directorship 
of the kindergarten-primary division of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. During her twenty-five years at 
the College there have been many changes. In 
1926 the kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments were combined, and in 1927 the nursery 
school was added. Specialized teacher training 
for nursery education began in 1943. 

Miss Alder 
studied at the 
University of 
Kansas and the 
University of 
Chicago and re- 
ceived her mast- 
er’s degree from 
Columbia Uni- 
versity. Always 
sensitive to her 
professional re- 
sponsibilities she 
has been a leader 
in local, state and 
national organi- 
zations. For many 
years she has been 
the valued ad- 
visor of State Teachers College Association for 
Childhood Education, a student group. In 
1925 and 1926 she was the recording secretary 
of the International Kindergarten Union. In 
1939-41 she served as vice-president represent- 
ing kindergarten on the executive board of the 
the Association for 





LoutsE M. ALDER 


same organization, now 
Childhood Education. 
Although no longer teaching, Miss Alder 
will continue to work for young children. In 
addition to pursuing her many other interests 
she plans to spend a part of her time working 
for a permanent nursery school program for 
all children. Her influence will be felt not only 
through these personal efforts but through the 
teaching of the students with whom she came 
in contact through the years. 


John W. Crabtree 

John W. Crabtree died at Washington, D. C., 
on June 9, 1945. Members of the Association 
will remember Mr. Crabtree not only as the 
executive secretary of the National Education 
Association for many years but also as a loyal 
friend of the International Kindergarten Un- 
ion, now Association for Childhood Education. 
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Do your pupils } the hesiedliiis delights 
of Reading for Gatercit 7? 





Reading for Interest 


By PAUL A. WITTY and others—!! books for grades |-VI* 


This Basal Series cultivates reading taste and skill 
through stories of literary excellence, rich vocabu- 
lary, and high interest derived from close relation 
of content to the significant experiences of child- 
hood. Throughout the series, careful planning of 
content, of sentence structure, and of vocabulary 
ensures interest and success in reading at each 
grade level. Carry-over of vocabulary from one 
book to the next is based upon research in psychol- 
ogy and education. A different artist illustrates 
each book. This enriches children's experience 
and lends distinction to the series. 


Bigger and Bigger (pre-Primer 1) Lost and Found nook 11) 
Little Lost Dog (pre-primer 1) Fun and Frolic cnoox m 
Play at Home pre-pRIMER II!) 
A Home for Sandy ‘primer 1) 
Rain and Shine (primer 11) 
Something Different :soox 1) The Brave and Free  soox v1) 


Luck and Pluck (Book tv) 


Merry Hearts and Bold soox v) 


% Watch for a new | ae 4 ae this winter / 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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HOLGATE 
TOYS 


help children 


learn faster 
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> Leading child educators recommend sci- 
entific Holgate Toys because they help 
speed child development. For by shape, 
size, and color, these gay toys attract chil- 
dren ...stimulate imagination, increase 
dexterity, coordination. Ask about unique, 
modern Holgate Toys at better stores 
everywhere. 


COLOR CONE teaches size, color, shape, 
discrimination, coordination. 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 


mm er ee eg 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. 
FREE Dept. E-95, Kane, Pa. 


Please send me your catalog and data on Holgate 
educational toys. 


Name 





Address. 





City. jcesictcbiiad State 
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Anna Irene Jenkins Retires 





Anna Irene Jenkins, kindergarten teacher ; 
the Los Angeles, California, public schools, 
retired. Miss Jenkins has worked untiring 
for many years with the National Educatiog 
Association and particularly in the Kindergar. 
ten-Primary Department of that organization, 
She has been active in the International Kin. 
dergarten Union and the Association for Child. 
hood Education, and upon her retirement was 
presented by her friends with an A.C.E. life 
membership. 

Miss Jenkins prepared the section on kinder. 
gartens in California for History of the Kinder. 
garten in the Western States, Hawaii and 
Alaska, published by the A.C.E. in 1940. Her 
knowledge of kindergarten history in her state 
will be especially valuable as she continues to 
further the kindergarten cause. 


A.C.E. Expanded Board Meeting 


On page 40, Frances Mayfarth brings you 
a brief account of the A.C.E. Expanded Board 
Meeting held at Washington, D. C., in May 
1945. A more complete account will appear in 
the September issue of the Branch Exchange, 
which will be sent to branch officers and to 
contributing and life members of the interna- 
tional Association. Non-members may obtain 
copies by sending names and addresses to A.C.E, 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


New A.C.E. Bulletins 


New A.C.E. bulletins available at A.C.E. 
Headquarters are: 


About Children—How They Learn, Feel and Grow 
(Reprinted from CxHr_pHoop Epucation) 

The Arts and Children’s Living 

Bibliography of Books for Children (1945 edition) 

Children’s Books—For Fifty Cents or Less (1945 
edition) 

Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers 

Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers 

Portfolto for Primary Teachers 

Portfolio on Materials for Work and Play 

This Is Science 


The bulletins are listed and briefly described 
on the inside back cover of this issue. The 
Arts and Children’s Living was mailed to off- 
cers of A.C.E. branches and contributing mem- 
bers of the international Association as a part 
of membership service. The others are general 
service bulletins. Only publications representa- 
tives of branches receive complimentary copies. 
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IS YOUR NAME ON OUR 
MAILING LIST? 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


AVENUE NORTH 


107 THIRD 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs—Rhythms— Story Plays 


By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, other hard- 
to-find subjects. 

STORY PLAYS — including 
Turtle Race. 


RHYTHMS—tuneful, short, simplest accom- 
paniments. 


Rabbit and 


Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 


By Howard Stein 


STORY PLAYS—gay, 
graceful moods. 


RHYTHMS—skips, runs, other easy-to-play 
activities. 


serious, awkward, 


Postpaid 85c 
Both Postpaid $1.80, Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd. Dept. B, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Culbertson RHYTHMS 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
that make teaching easier, more fun 








These popular Culbertson books help make your 
work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 
tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story__. $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many others. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I ... $1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book II $1.00 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 


dian Dance, Child and Bee, Story of 
Flowers, Three Bears 
Interpretive Phythms, Book III $1.00 


Skips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, Accented 
March, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance 

Songs and Rhythms $0.75 
19 Original Songs—-some by children— 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 
of Butterfly 

Band Rhythms (25 simple selections) $0.50 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O. Box 1736, Dept. AA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











Filmstrip on Nursery Schools 


Rose H. Alschuler has prepared a 35 mm, 
filmstrip, “What the Nursery School Has to 
Offer,” and has generously presented the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education with thirteen 
copies. These are available at a rental charge 
of one dollar to cover transportation and 
handling. 

The film is designed to help parents, teachers, 
administrators, students in teacher education, 
and the public understand the program of the 
nursery school. It is excellent basic material 
for discussion by any group interested in chil- 
dren and their needs. 


Institute Honors Founder 


The Institute of Human Development will 
hereafter be known as the Caroline Zachry In- 
stitute of Human Development, in memory of 
its founder. The Institute, originally known 
as the Institute for Personality Development, 
was established by Miss Zachry in 1939. 

Caroline Zachry Institute is an incorporated, 
non-profit-making organization engaged in re- 
search and the advanced preparation of per- 
sonnel in the field of education, health and 
mental hygiene for children and youth. It 
operates through a small staff, with a board of 
trustees, and an advisory group, in order to 
fulfill the following purposes: 


To conduct research in health and mental hygiene 
and to make the results of this research available to 
practitioners and students. 

To provide advanced training through seminars and 
in-service courses to teachers and administrators, 
nurses and school physicians, workers in child 
health centers, etc. 

To maintain a consultation service for the correction 
of learning difficulties in schools and train teachers 
who wish to specialize in remedial instruction. 

To provide, in cooperation with educational institutes, 
fellowships for internships and field work in child 
health centers, social agencies and guidance depart- 
ments within schools and colleges. 


Lawrence K. Frank, formerly assistant di- 
rector, will now be director of the Institute, 


which is located at 17 E. 96th Street, New 
York City. 


Arab Women Discuss Children 


The World’s Children, published in London, 
England, reports that representatives from 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria and 
Transjordan attended the third Arab Women’s 
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Al Wasic Reading P. rogram 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 





A new series of books organized according 
to the way children learn to read. 





IT HAS VARIETY OF CONTENT 











Realistic stories, old and new fanciful stories, 
informative selections, and poetry make 
LEARNING TO READ fun for children. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 




















Foundations of 


Reading Instruction 
With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 


Emmett A. Betts 

Research Professor in Education 
Director of the Reading Clinic 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 





This new book by a recognized authority carries 
the teacher through the process of reading instruc- 
tion step by step. It develops the background and 
theory of the educational process and then treats the 
common trouble spots so practically that this book, 


the most exhaustive ever attempted in the field of 
reading, will prove indispensable as a desk reference 


for the classroom teacher. 





An Index to Professional 
Literature on Reading and 
Related Topics 


Betts and Betts 144 pages $1.50 








American Book Company 
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PATTY 
H ILL 


PRIMARY GRADE AND 
ORIGINAL AND IMPROVED 


KINDERGARTEN 
FLOOR BLOCKS 


Hill Blocks are easily assembled and 
have no joints to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes. Plan now to in- 
vest budget surpluses in this unsur- 
passed eauipment. If you haven't 
already done so, write for descriptive 
catalog immediately. 


©. SCHOENHUT, INC. 
2046 Castor Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 











News Notes 
(Continued from page 52) 


Congress and debated many problems affecting 
children. The congress resolved that as illiter- 
acy is one of the main social diseases of the 
Arab countries an appeal should be made to the 
Arab Governments for a free compulsory ele- 
mentary system of education, to be run on co- 
educational lines and under the supervision of 


women teachers. Other resolutions demanded 
government literature on child welfare, the 
establishment of orphanages and schools for de- 
fectives and delinquents, and the introduction 
of a minimum age and wage law for child 


labor. 


Kindergartens Open in Canada 


Victoria, British Columbia, opened its first 
public school kindergarten in September 1944. 
Harold Campbell, superintendent, and Marion 
James, supervisor, announce that this fall two 
additional kindergartens will be in operation. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, opened two 
public school kindergartens in September 1944 
in the most congested sections of the city, each 
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holding a morning and an afternoon sessiog 
Hugh N. MacCorkindale is superintendent an 
Elsie Roy primary supervisor of the Vancouyg 
public schools. 7 


Child Care Libraries for China 


It matters a great deal to American chil 
care specialists that Chinese child care specia 
ists do not have access to all the neces 
books, magazines and pamphlets relating 
their work. Under the leadership of Rut 
Strang of Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, a Publications Committee, has been orgag 
ized to send child care libraries to Ching 
Among others on the committee are Erneg 
Osborne, Lawrence K. Frank, Marjorie Crai 
Rose Maurer, Arnold Gesell, Frederick P. 
Chao and Frances Mayfarth. 

As the work of the committee grows thi 
membership will be increased. Microfilms 
books (which can now be sent by book post) 
pamphlets and journals are being sent in sm 
quantities. The amount will be larger wheg 
the blockade around Free China is lifted. The 
five centers which will be first to receive ma 
terials are: Five Christian Colleges at Chengty, 
National Association for Refugee Children, Y 
Tsai School, National Institute of Health, and 
National Child Welfare Association. 


Switzerland Plans “Children’s Villages” 


In Zurich, Switzerland, an organization 
been formed to try to set up “children’s vil- 
lages,” reports The Countrywoman from Lon 
don, where children from abroad, especially 
those who are orphaned or crippled or who a 
in a bad state of health, could be looked after 
under expert medical supervision until cureds 
Plans for three such villages are under way and 
it is hoped that the Swiss population and au- 
thorities will finance the scheme. It is prow 
posed that separate villages or buildings would 
house children of different nationalities so thaf 
account could be taken of the languages and 
curricula of education existing in their own 
countries. In addition to a general education 
they would be taught some art or craft which 
would enable them to earn their own living 
when they are fit to return home. 
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See page 56. 
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